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Kokichi Mikimoto, Their Rich Boss, Tried to Make Them Wear More Clothes 


(But Last Week Japan’s Cheerful and Uninhibited Girl Pearl Divers Preferred Traditional Undress. See Page 12) 











READERS WRITE 





On Comprehending Hendrik 


I read your editorial on Hendrik Willem 
Van Loon (PATHFINDER, July 17). 1 
see that you do not comprehend Hen- 
drik. He meant to say that three-fifths 
of the people do not read and compre- 
hend printed matter in the same way as 
the other two-fifths . .. As proof of this 
division, read your Readers Write pages. 

Also you say that print defeats igno- 
rance and the feudal lords. In one of 
the above divisions ignorance is en- 
hanced, and right now we have four or 
more war lords more powerful, more re- 
lentless and more bloodthirsty than any 
that preceded them in centuries gone by. 

Alex Houston 
Hayward, Cal. 
os 7 

I do not know of the statement attrib- 
uted to Dr. Van Loon... but I do happen 
to have observed on more than one occa- 
sion that the distinguished writer and 
commentator has a prodigious sense of 
humor, sadly lacking in your schoolboy 
attack upon him. Admitting, for the 
sake of argument, that Dr. Van Loon 
made the remark in the spirit attributed 
to him, the answer in your paper rather 
amusingly proves his contention . 

S. A. Boyden 
Englishtown, N. J. 


[PATHFINDER, believing it “comprehended Hen- 
drik’’ correctly, suggests that its ‘‘attack’’ on him was 
taken a bit too seriously.—Ed. 





A Doctor’s Record 

Dr. W. E. Thompson has a commend- 
able record with his 1,800 babies in 80 
years without the loss of a mother 
(PATHFINDER, July 17). However, Dr. 
Lyle Hare of Spearfish, S. D., has deliv- 
ered 2,500 babies in 25 years of practice 
(about two a week) and never lost a 
mother yet. We have a lot of faith in 
him in this community and think his 
name should go down with the others... 

Mrs. Carl Jacobs 

Camp Crook, S. D. 





Farm Views 


Those who are now blaming the price 
of pork on the pig killing im 1933 were 
not raised on the farm or they would 
know that it takes corn to fatten hogs 
and that the average life of a hog is 
eight months. If the 6,000,000 pigs had 
been fed out, it would have meant cheaper 
pork at a time when hogs sold for $2.50 
per hundredweight . 

The Secretary of Agriculture made no 
attempt to control the hog crop for 1936 
or 1937. PATHFINDER for July 17 states 
that the pig population this year will be 
less than that last year. Farmers re- 
ceived an average price of $11 per hun- 
dredweight until a few weeks ago. If 
pork sells for three times that figure, the 
farmers don’t get it. Those who think a 
drought has no effect on the number of 
hogs raised and want cheap pork should 


raise their own. They would learn 
something. 

Ralph Meitzler 
Attica, , Ind. 


In vetoing the 314. per cent Land Bank 
Bill (PATHFINDER, July 24), our hard- 


working, horny-handed fellow farmer, 
President Roosevelt, overlooked the fact 
that for four long years we livestock 


farmers of .the Midwest have been fur- 
nishing the industria! East with live- 
stock, dairy and poultry products below 


the cost of production. In many sec- 
tions these farmers are facing bankruptcy 
and Land Bank foreclosures and are en- 
titled to at least a two-year breathing 
a 

Smith Curry 
Valley Falls, Kan. 





On Christian Science Gains 


On page 11 of PATHFINDER for July 
10 there is a statement I regret to no- 
tice-——“the Church of Christ, Scientist, re- 
ported no gains.” This is so misleading 
I feel sure you will make a correction. I 
refer you to a report of the church in the 
July, 1937, Christian Science Journal 
which shows 59 new churches and six 
new universities, with a balance of cash 
and securities on hand April 30, 1937, of 
$1,987,855.40. It is the modest policy of 
the church not to make public its mem- 
bership, but there is a substantial in- 
crease ... 

Ashley L. Gleason 
Los Angeles, Cal. 

[PATHFINDER’S article dealt only with church 
membership gains. Because, as Mr. leason points 
out, the Church of Christ, Scientist, does not pub- 
lish its membership, it reported no gains to Mrs. 


Maude H. Kieffer for her survey of church member- 
ship.—Ed.] 


The Birth of “Parapsychology” 


Relative to your description of Dr. J. B. 
Rhine’s work on Page 11 of your July 
17th issue, may I state that you were fair 
and accurate in so far as Dr. Rhine’s work 
is**concerned. However, it may be of 
interest to you and PATHFINDER readers 
to know that the same type of experimen- 
tal work which has been carried on by 
Dr. Rhine was carried on by myself and 
later by a small group of friends several 
years prior to the published work of Dr. 
Khine ... 

In 1927 Mr. A. -M. Shepard, who died 
July 5, 1937, accidentally encountered a 
phase of the phenomenon by which ob- 
jects can be_ perceived without the use 
of the eyes, ears or other sensory organs. 
At that time Mr. Shepard did not under- 
stand what he had discovered but never- 
theless named it voluntary mental tele- 
vision. Being well along in years and 
having had but a limited training in sci- 
entific procedures and knowing that | 
had been experimenting with mental tel- 
epathy for several years, he proceeded to 
interest me in his discovery. He went to 
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Bowling Green, Ohio, where, at the ti: 
I was Director of Teacher Training in : 
Bowling Green State University, and a 
ed for my cooperation ... 

In 1932 Dr. Rhine came to inspect 



























































































work. Two of my friends together w - 
myself continued to explore new and 
vanced fields in clairvoyance and tel = 


thy and today we believe we have 

vanced in some phases of the work m: 
farther than Dr. Rhine has revealed 
his published works. 

In 1932 a general outline of our 
was presented to the Department of | 
chology at Ohio State University w! 
I was pursuing advanced work in ; 
chology and psychiatry. Although I n 
an earnest effort to induce my profes 
and advisers to permit me to make { 
ther experiments under their direct 
my proposition was disapproved. 
Rhine continued his experiments at D: 
University with the approval of the u 
versity authorities. Consequently D be 
University now has the honor of dev« 
ing this new science .,. 

This information is not given to 
to detract in any way from the import: 
of Dr. Rhine’s work. It is written to ill) mM 
trate two points: namely, how indep: " 


2 ul —_— «6 >-—(ts—™?/S 


ent groups working with the sam« ra 
similar ideas obtain the -same re: 

when they follow the same scientific | th 
cedure. Secondly, that in so far as | re 


know, the idea with which Dr. Rhine } 
worked so successfully, was born and « 





veloped in Toledo, Ohio, in 1927 and vy " 
well developed by 1929... ps, 
J. Edward Blis: Vi 

Toledo, Ohio. 1 
Comments on Earhart m 

“Out of gas and Howland not in ga 
sight.” What a message to leave a gricf- th 


stricken world! We dedicate Amelia Ear- wi 
hart to the goal she never reached aliy: 
May the great peace of the Pacific rest 
her body while her spirit carries on. 
Anne Praege: ed 


ri 
hu 


Claflin, Kan. 
* * — We 
I certainly think the officials of « mi 
government responsible for the enor: an 
expenditure of taxpayers’ money in t)) bli 
search for Amelia Earhart should | en 
criticized, and that laws should be pas 
to prevent such a thing in the future, « 
cept in the case of government own: 


and operated airships. I wonder if t he 
U. S. government would spend %4,000.' Cal 
to locate an average citizen ..-. za 


C. W. Philpot 


Laurens, S. C. 


[According to President Roosevelt, as reported !n 
PATHFINDER, July 31, the search for Amelia Ea: 
hart cost the Navy little or no extra money. 7 
President added that —— efforts would be m 
for ‘‘the poorest citizen.’’—Ed.] 





In Defense of Unionism 


Much is being made of the non-union 
worker’s privileges. Most of the com- 
plainers do not have the faintest idea 0! 
a union’s benefits. Were it not for uni: 
ism, and fear of it by capital, all. of ou 
mills and mines and factories would }: 
operated today as the mines of notoricu: 
Harlan County, Kan., are being operate: 

Capital laments the dues check-off fr 
its “poor employees” not because “t!) 
workingman should handle his own m: 
ey” but because this way of collectins 
dues to support the unions is the ba: 
bone of unionism... 

Capital, too would benefit were a sca! 





(Continued on page 23) 
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TECHNOLOGY 





Machines, Man, and Great New Problems 


S MAN too clever? Or is he not 
| clever enough? In the United 
States, will labor-saving inventions 
become Frankenstein monsters, . de- 
stroying the economic and social sys- 
tem of their creators? Or will they 
be blessings in a bright new world? 

President Roosevelt posed _ these 

uestions two years ago when he ap- 
pointed a National Resources Com- 
mittee to investigate factors which 
night influence the man-power and 
raw materials of the nation. 

Last week, he had an answer from 
the organization’s Subcommittee ‘on 
rechnology. It was a gigantic, 450,- 
(00-word report entitled Technologi- 

i Trends and National Policy, In- 

luding the Social Implications of 
Vew Inventions (PATHFINDER, July 
op 

The body had studied man-made 

achines—robots of iron, steel, glass, 
gasoline, wire and electricity which 
threw flesh-and-blood men out of 
work. It had studied syntheti¢ mate- 
rials which were tending to disemploy 
humans who cut natural timber, work- 
ed iron mines, cultivated silk-worms. 

Because “inventions create jobs as 
well as take them away,” the subcom- 
mittee would term invention neither 
an unmixed bane nor an unmixed 
blessing. But inventive science influ- 
ences labor, natural resources, human 
minds and social institutions, Thus 
the investigators of technology did not 
hesitate to declare that “the greatest 
cause of change in our modern civili- 
zation is invention.” 








Pictures Inc. 
Will Robots Wreak Havoc on Man? 


PAST: To prove this point, William 
F. Ogburn, 51-year-old sociology pro- 
fessor of Chicago University and head 
of the subcommittee, looked back 35 
years in the past. 

He found a national population of 
76,000,000, nearly half of which lived 
on farms. Transportation was limit- 
ed and expensive. Travel was infre- 
quent and farm communities were iso- 
lated. Residential centers huddled 
closely about places of work. With 
natives of different regions largely 
ignorant of each other, the United 
States was the scene of hundreds of 
different provincialisms. 

Life’s tempo was leisurely, but long 
hours of work left little time for ac- 
tual leisure. Recreations were few. 
Business transactions were slowly 
conducted and small in volume. The 
‘father was not only the head but in 
many cases the employer of the 
family. 

PRESENT: Today, the scene is far 
different. Whirling machines of iron 
and steel have offered so many jobs 
that the agricultural population of the 
United States has dwindled to half its 
former proportion. Inventions have 
had other inestimable influences on 
American society. 

Machines have done away with in- 
dustry in the home and much of small 
private business. Women are work- 
ers and voters. Family ties have been 
weakened and patriarchal authority 
lessened, 

Tightly knit cities have exploded 
into metropolitan areas. In a day of 
cheap and rapid transportation, well- 
to-do workers no lelneee need live 
near office or factory. 

Provincialism, that state of mind 
which once limited the mental hori- 
zons of people, no longer can be said 
to exist. Horse and buggy have given 
way to the automobile and the air- 
plane. The nation has been marked 
with broad highways which blur 
state and county lines, Farm isolation 
has been destroyed. 

Citizens on the eastern seaboard 
and the central plains see the same 
moving pictures and hear the same 
radio programs as Californians, The 
telegraph tickers of press services 
send to newspapers throughout the 
country stories which are the same, 
word for word. In the space of a 
few minutes, photographs by wire 
bring the same visual impression of a 
Hindenburg disaster or a Hollywood 
marriage to readers living in places as 
far apart as San Francisco and Boston. 

More efficient transportation and 
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Ogburn Looked Back and Ahead 


communication bring the same tex- 
tiles, the same clothing styles, the same 
types of food, the same commercial 
and political propaganda to consum- 
ers from one end of the country to the 
other. The national economic system 
has been altered from one that was 
partly local in nature to one that is 
almost entirely national. The gasoline 
engine, the radio, the telegraph, the 
telephone, all have had their profound 
effect in new Federal, state and local 
laws and even in the interpretation of 
the Constitution. The inventions of 
the last 35 years have had one immedi- 
ately notable result—a standardization 
of life all over the United States. 
But society had not been well pre- 
pared for the changes wrought by 
technological innovations. When 
workers flooded into the cities, then 
back out into metropolitan areas, they 
were hastily and poorly housed, 
Streets became too narrow. Local gov- 
ernments became too weak to cope 
with their new problems. Man had 
been clever but not clever enough. 
LOST JOBS: In individual cases, 
possibly the most distressing effect of 
new inventions in the past 35 years 
was to throw men out of work. On the 
farm, the tractor not only tended to 
make the horse unnecessary, but les- 
sened the number of hands needed. In 
industry, new machinery caused un- 
employment among factory workers, 
Because of a number of complicat- 
ing factors, there is no adequate meas- 
ure of technological unemployment, A 
factory which adopts labor-saving 
machinery may not only discharge its 
own workers, but compete so success- 
fully with another factory that rival 
workers also meet with dismissal, 
New machinery not only reduces 
the number of employees required in 
manufacturing plants, but also attains 


(Continued on page 20) 
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THE NATIONAL SCENE 





President: Seesaw 


Children early learn a fundamental 
law of physics: to balance a seesaw, 
persons of the same weight must sit 
equidistant from the center, or ful- 
crum. If weights are unequal, the 
heavy person must sit nearer the ful- 
crum and the light person farther 
away. 

Since February 5, the President’s 
Court bill has served as the fulcrum 
of a political seesaw, balanced by 
conservatives at one end, liberals at 
the other. When his Court bill was 
defeated a fortnight ago, the President 
found the balance upset. Senators, 
previously sympathetic with New Deal 
policies, had gone to the conservative 
end, leaving Roosevelt and a minor- 
ity group of liberals high in the air. 

Last week, President Roosevelt was 
seeking a return to equilibrium. By 
enticing conservatives nearer the cen- 
ter and by inviting progressives and 
independents to the liberal end, he 
hoped to restore political balance. 

In an effort to win over the first 
group, the President let it be known 
last week that he would not pick an 
“extremist” to fill the vacancy left by 
Justice Van Devanter’s retirement, but 
would choose a “middle-of-the-road 
man,” approved by conservatives as 
well as liberals.t To attract the sec- 
ond group, he invited the two Wiscon- 
sin progressives, Senator Robert La 
Follette and Governor Philip La Fol- 
lette, together with majority leader 
Barkley, for a week-end cruise on the 
Potomac. The Wisconsin Senator 
stands with Barkley and the New 
Deal element against an adjournment 
without accomplishing at least some 
of the New Deal objectives. 

The La Follette brothers and Sena- 
tor Burton K. Wheeler, Democrat of 
Montana, are looked upon as rivals 
for leadership of the progressives in 
the Northwest. Roosevelt’s invitation 
to the La Follettes was viewed by 
some as a rebuke to Senator Wheeler, 
who bitterly opposed the Court bill 
and led the victorious Senate opposi- 
tion. 

In addition to wooing liberal forc- 
es from outside his party and conserv- 
ative forces within it, the President 
last week did these things: 

@ Advised Clifton A. Woodrum, 
chairman of House Appropriations 
subcommittee, that he wanted Con- 
gress “to go slow in autborizing the 
expenditure of public funds in the 
future” for construction of public 
buildings in order that he might ef- 
fect a “layman’s” balance of the bud- 
get. 

@ Met with members of the Inter- 
departmental Committee on Aeronau- 
tics and with Joseph P. Kennedy, 

+ Prominently mentioned ‘‘middle-of-the-roaders’’ 
were: Stanley F. Reed, Solicitor General; Joseph C. 
Hutcheson, Jr., of Texas, a Federal Circuit Judge; 


and Sam G. Brattan of Albuquerque, N. M., a Federal 
Circuit Judge and former Senator from New Mexico. 





chairman of the Maritime Commis- 
sion, to discuss plans for government 
subsidies for international air lines, 
similar to the subsidies now being 
granted to ship companies (PATH- 
FINDER, July 17). 

@ Made plans to build up the Naval 
Reserve by offering free training to 
high school and college students. 

@ Defended the “unbiased” attitude 
of the National Labor Relations 
Board, which had been criticized for 
being “biased” in favor of the C. L 
O. fsee page 5). 

@ Received an open letter from 
Amos Pinchot, former New Dealer, 
who said that if three measures, the 
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Bailey Was Named (See Below) 


Executive Reorganization Bill, the 
Black-Connery Wages and Hours Bill, 
and the Court bill, were passed, they 
would “throw the country into Fas- 
cism in a fortnight.” 





Congress: Aftermath 


As the smoke of the explosion that 
blew President Roosevelt’s Court plan 
out the window cleared away. last 
week, the question uppermost in ev- 
eryone’s mind was whether the ad- 
ministration’s rout in the Court fight 
had seriously weakened the Presi- 
dent’s grip on the Democratic leader- 
ship. To that question, Congress 
seemed to have the answer. 

With liberals and _ conservatives 
sharply divided, both houses were pre- 
paring to tackle the high stack of New 
Deal laws which had piled up behind 
the Court bill. The President, anxious 
to mend his damaged authority, urged 
his leaders to push through the entire 
program. But many legislators, ex- 
hausted and angered by the bitter 
Court fray, were clamoring to go 
home. The success or failure of sev- 
eral pending bills seemed likely to 
prove an accurate yardstick for meas- 
uring the future extent of Roosevelt’s 
power. 


‘" \ Path finde; 


One factor in the situation was th 
choice of a successor to the lai 
Senator Joseph T. Robinson of A: 
kansas. An extra New Deal vo! 
would be warmly-~ welcomed by t 
White House. Last fortnight, 42-year- 
old Governor Carl E. Bailey, an : 
dent New Dealer, was named by t! 
Democratic state committee as its can- 
didate. Since the committee contr: 
the party in the state and a Democr: 
ic nomination there means certs 
election, most people believed | 
President could count on anoth 
faithful supporter after the spec 
Arkansas election next month. 

In Washington, administration le: 
ers reviewed six items on the Wh 
House “preferred” list with an eye 
their possibilities for passage bef 
adjournment. Bustling through | 
busiest week of the current séssi: 
Congress did this work on these vit 
measures: 

JUDICIARY: “Writing their ov 
ticket” in accordance with the ter 
of the administration surrender ov: 
the Court bill, opponents of the de 
measure produced a new bill affecti: 
only the minor courts. Reported « 
with the unanimous blessing of t! 
Senate Judiciary Committee, it inclu 
ed these provisions: (1) The Attorn: 
General would be empowered to i 
tervene in any Federal court consi 
ering a Congressional measure: (. 
cases involving constitutionality cou 
be appealed directly from distri 
courts to the Supreme Court; (3) i 
junctions against Federal laws cou): 
be issued only by a special thre 
judge court; (4) district judges cou! 
be reassigned for duty in judicial di 
tricts swamped by crowded docket 
Observers expected that a Congre: 
sick of “judicial reform” would rapid 
ly pass the new bill. 

WAGES-HOURS: The Black-Con- 
nery Bill setting a minimum wage o! 
40 cents an hour and a maximum work- 
week of 40 hours for all labor engag: 
in producing goods for interstat: 
commerce was introduced into th: 
Senate. The measure, bitterly con- 
tested by industrialists during com- 
mittee hearings, met with remarkably 
little debate. Because of this, it was 
generally believed that the bill would 
soon pass the Senate. In the Hous: 
however, a similar law had been un- 
der discussion in committee for weeks, 
and some expected that the lower 
chamber would forestall final action 
on wages and hours for this session 

REORGANIZATION: The Presiden- 
tial plan for reorganizing the execu- 
tive branch seemed doomed to gathe: 
dust in Congressional pigeonholk 
The Senate was obviously opposed to 
having anything to do with the bill. 
The House carved it up into quar 
ters. The first of the four sections wa 
passed last week, however. It woul: 
empower the President to appoint “si. 
men with a passion for anonymity” 
whom he requested as special advise! 
in his original proposal. No action 
loomed on the other sections, dealing 
with the Civil Service, the cabinet 
and the Comptroller General (PATH- 
FINDER, July 31). 
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HOUSING: Of all the “preferred” 
bills except the judiciary compromise, 
the . Wagner-Steagall Housing. Bill 
eemed to have the brightest chances, 
(he measure provides an immediate 
ppropriation of $26,000,000 and a 
three-year bond issue of $700,000,000 
to finance erection of cheap homes to 
replace the nation’s slum sections. 
Last week, with favorable committee 
reports, similar bills were placed on 
the calendars of both houses. 

TAXES: Still toiling over methods 
of plugging loopholes in Federal tax 
laws, the Joint Congressional Commit- 
tee on Tax Reform finally announced 
a tentative plan. This was to jack up 
tax rates and lower exemptions on 

ich widely used tax-avoiding devices 

; personal holding companies, mul- 

ple trusts and foreign corporations. 
[he committee’s members suggested 
that they might be content to erect a 

iakeshift barrier against escaping 
ixes for the present and leave thor- 
ough work for later sessions. 

FARM: Likelihood of general farm 
legislation at the present session glim- 
mered away to almost nothing. Sen- 
ite leaders planned to hear “one-gal- 

is” men straight from the farm on 
vhat they thought was needed. Agri- 
culture Committees in both houses an- 
nounced at the end of the week that 
all general farm bills had been shelved. 

Summing up, observers wrote down 
this score: Two bills, judicial reform 

nd housing, seemed sure to pass. Two 
others, reorganization and farm, seem- 
ed equally certain to fail at this ses- 
sion. A third pair, tax reform and 
wage-hour bills, remained in doubt. 





Pennsylvania Politics 

Mayor S. Davis Wilson of Phila- 
lelphia last week raised aloft the ugly 
lead of intrigue in Pennsylvania’s pug- 
iacious politics, When telephone com- 
pany detectives arrested State Troop- 
r Wallace F. Ely for tapping wires 
eading into the home of the Mayor's 
secretary, Wilson bitterly charged 
iigher-ups with an attempt to “assassi- 
tate his character.” 

According to the Mayor, a memo- 
randum found on Ely showed that the 
rooper had been working for a state 
egislative committee investigating 
Pennsylvania courts. This memoran- 
jum, the Mayor said, revealed a move 
(o link members of his city adminis- 
ration with a distribution of gambling 
protection money. He demanded that 
State Senator Frank W. Ruth, head of 
the committee, make a public explana- 
ion. Ruth, asserting “we will have 
plenty to say when the proper time 
‘omes,” denied Wilson’s accusations, 
ind Paul V. Hartzenstein, chief inves- 
ligator for the committee, said Ely 
had tapped wires without consent. 

Wiulson’s bitterest words were di- 
rected against Governor George H. 
Earle, whom he held “personally re- 
sponsible” for the alleged “plot.” He 
leclared that if the Governor were 
‘lected President, “no one would be 
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A “Plot” Made Mayor Wilson Bitter 
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safe.” Angrilly, Wilson announced he 
would run for Governor of Pennsyl- 
vania next year and would be “the 
people’s candidate.” 

Equally angry, Governor Earle de- 
nied any responsibility. He explained 
that he had detached several troopers 
from regular duty and placed them 
under sole control of the Ruth Com- 
mission. “I cannot understand why 
Mayor Wilson made his unfounded 
charge,” he said. “I demand an 
apology for his totally unjustified at- 
tack.” With no apology made, the 
Governor said no more but left for a 
month’s vacation in Europe. 





Labor: NLRB 


In July, 1935, the National Labor 
Relations Board was established as 
the Federal government's chief in- 
strument for protection of labor’s 
rights. By last’ week, the board had 
held 191 elections to determine collec- 
tive bargaining agencies, heard thou- 
sands of cases involving union charges 
of unfair practices by employers. Be- 
cause most of the elections and hear- 
ings have resulted in gains for John L. 
Lewis’s C. I. O., the NLRB has be- 
come highly unpopular in many quar- 
ters. Last week this unpopularity 
erupted in a series of sharp attacks. 

In the U. S. Senate, Senator Gerald 
P. Nye of North Dakota, generally 
counted a strong liberal, blasted the 
board’s tactics as partisan. He as- 
serted that most people regard the 
NLRB as a “C. I. O. adjunct” and 
added that he thought the board had 
disqualified itself as an impartial um- 
pire in labor disputes. 

A few days later, Nye was echoed 
in the House by another New Deal 
supporter, Representative John E. 
Rankin of Mississippi, who asked that 
the present members of the board be 
removed because they were “con- 
spiring with Communistic influences 
to destroy Southern industry.” The 
U. S. Chamber of Commerce added a 
charge that many of the board’s 








findings had been “inconsistent.” 

Apparently no more satisfied with 
recent New Deal labor activities than 
the Chamber of Commerce, the C. I. O. 
itself leveled guns at the administra- 
tion last week. Pointing to the “mur- 
der” of 16 unionists during the strike 
against “Little Steel,” the Steel Work- 
ers Organizing Committee and the 
United Mine Workers, two major C, L. 
O. subsidiaries, damned the Federal 
government for “indifference” toward 
“flagrant and wanton violation” of 
labor’s rights. To many, this attack 
seemed to bear out earlier prophecies 
of a split between Lewis and the New 
Deal (PATHFINDER, July 17). 

Meanwhile, the NLRB continued to 
function along these lines: 

@ In Washington, D. C., hearing 
charges against Republic Steel, the 
board delved into the rioting at Mas- 
sillon, Ohio, last month (PATHFIND- 
ER, July 24). Police Chief Stanley W. 
Switter of Massillon testified that he 
had accepted men and ammunition 
from Republic for use against the 
C. I. O. at the instance of General 
William Marlin of the Ohio National 
Guard, Five unionists told the NLRB 
that the shooting, which ended with 
the death of two strikers, had been 
started by police. 

q Entering the final phase of its 
hearing on charges against the Ford 
Motor Company in Detroit, Mich., the 
board heard defense witnesses claim 
that the beating of C. IL. O. organizers 
at the Ford plant in Dearborn, Mich., 
last May (PATHFINDER, June 5) had 
taken place on company property and 
after the unionists had been warned 
away. Other testimony denied ear- 
lier charges that the company merci- 
lessly intimidated its workers. 

q In the first of 50 scheduled elec- 
tions under NLRB supervision to de- 
termine collective bargaining agen- 
cies for Atlantic and Gulf shipping 
lines (PATHFINDER, July 31), the 
C. I. O. overwhelmed the A. F. of L. 
by a vote of 197 to 1 to become the sole 
union for employees of the Black 
Diamond Line. 





“Un-American” Americans 


A group of boys and girls were 
swimming in a river. In a nearby 
field, another group played games. In 
a shady grove, several hundred adults 
sat drinking beer and singing. This 
scene at Andover, N. J., last week 
would have resembled that at any 
ordinary picnic’ ground had it not 
been for the fact that the songs were 
German and that Nazi swastikas were 
as much in evidence as American flags. 

During the past four years, 21 camps 
have been erected in the United States 
under the auspices of the pro-Hitler 
German-American Volksbund.t For 
the most part, the camps have served 
as vacation spots for German-Amer- 


t Besides the German-American Volksbund, whose 
membership has been reported as high as 300,000, 
there is a minor coup SS Se ee ee 
Russian National Kev utionary Party which has as its 
eventual purpose the overthrow of Stalin’s regime. 

































In Andover, New Jersey: Uniforms, 


ican children who may stay in them 
for $4.50 a week. However, Nazi- 
minded adults have rented lots for $15 
a year and have swarmed to the camp- 
ing grounds every week-end for swim- 
ming and games, beer-drinking and 
relaxation. 

The Volksbund early identified itself 
with Adolf Hitler and the Third Reich. 
Furthermore, its members at times 
have indulged themselves in parades, 
Nazi salutes, and loud “heils.” For 
these reasons the organization has 
drawn much criticism for “un-Amer- 
ican” activities. 

Strongest critic of alleged Nazi ac- 
tivities in this country has been U. S. 
Representative Samuel Dickstein of 
New York. Last week, Dickstein re- 
newed his arguments before the House 
for passage of the Dies resolution. This 
bill would provide for a Congressional 
inquiry into un-American activities of 
foreign agents. Representative Dick- 
stein read a letter from a regional 
C. I. O. director in New Jersey calling 
for a Congressional investigation of 
Nazi camps and criticizing Governor 
Hoffman for alleged “laxity in the in- 
vestigation of Nazi encampments in 
New Jersey.” C. I. O. members had 
been angered by speeches made at the 
opening of Camp Nordland in Andover, 
N. J., a fortnight ago. There, German- 
American officials had called John L. 
Lewis an “absolute alien” and labeled 
the C. I. O. an “alien” organization. 

Further complaints came from Amer- 
ican war veterans. At Sea Girt, N. J., 
veterans of the Twenty-Ninth Division 
last week adopted a resolution con- 
demning the “un-American” principles 
allegedly being taught at Nordland. 
Commanders of New Jersey posts of 
the American Legion and Veterans of 
Foreign Wars met last week to press 
for an immediate investigation. 

In reply to all attacks, the Volks- 
bund has coristantly asserted that its 
members were all American citizéns 
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“Heils,” Swastikas and American Flags 


and that they had a perfect right to 
organize and to build camps. With this 
argument Representative Dickstein 
has not agreed. Besides pressing for 
a Congressional] investigation, he last 
week read into the record the names 
of 46 “spies” he said were being paid 
by Germany to organize Nazi activi- 
ties in this country. He charged 
further that the camps were places 
where troops have been drilled and 
guns and ammunition stored. 
ee 


Squalid Paradise 


Between the snowy Sierra Nevadas 
and the straggling Coast Range lies 
California’s Great Central Valley of 
the Sacramento and San Joaquin riv- 
ers. Renowned as an earthly para- 
dise from whose rich soil the brilliant 
sun draws abundant. crops of semi- 
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tropical fruits, the Great Valley 
today the state’s principal source « 
wealth. Last week, Californians we; 
acutely conscious that the valley cou! 
also produce squalor, misery, disea 
and death. 

To farm its rich vineyards and o: 
chards, the San Joaquin Valley h 
long depended on the hordes of migr 
tory workers who swarm the state in 
search of employment. All suc! 
work is seasonal, and in the sla 
periods, these transients have to ma! 
shift as best they can. Of late year 
depression, droughts and floods ha 
driven increasingly greater numb 
of families from such nearby states 
Oklahoma, Texas and Arkansas in! 
the fertile valley in search of a li 
lihood. A serious problem grew. 

Just how serious it was becai 
painfully apparent a few weeks a; 
with the report of a California gos): 
worker named Harold H. Robertson 
Returning from a tour of San Joaquin 
Robertson reported 
homeless families living in frightful 
squalor and privation. At first h 
story was discounted as grossly exag 
gerated, but when valley land-owner 
themselves backed up his account 
California began to worry. 

By last week, investigations had 
brought to light a shocking picture. 
In addition to the 200,000 vagrants al- 
ready roaming California’s valleys, 
estimates showed an influx of about 
50,000 more transients since January 1. 
Not eligible for relief until they hav: 
been in the state three years, thou 
sands of families were described «s 
camping under the broiling sun with 
only a ragged tarpaulin or a sheet of 
corrugated tin to shield them. Lack 
of food and running water was breed- 
ing disease. Throughout San Joaquin 
Valley, hopeless men and wome! 
sprawled in the sun as their ill-clad 
children played in the dirt. 

Faced with these conditions, Cali 
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In Wealth-Producing San Joaquin Valley: Squalor, Misery, Disease and Death 





70,000 jobless, 
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fornia cried out for a remedy. The 
state’s $48,000,000 relief appropria- 
tion for 1937-39 cannot legally go to 
non-residents. To many, the only 
solution seemed to be Federal aid, In 
1935, Washington wiped transients off 
relief rolls, and the Resettlement Ad- 
ministration in California has cut its 
camps there from 20 to seven. Gov- 
ernor Frank Merriam, bombarded 
with pleas for action, last week pre- 
pared to demand new Federal assist- 
ance, but many doubted that the tran- 
sient problem could be solved. One 
welfare worker complained. 

“You can’t change the habits of 
primitive people from the Southern 
and Mid-Western states. You can’t 
even force them to bathe. . .” 





Crime: Freedom, Death 


The crime annals of this country 
often reveal a bewildering pattern 
wherein distorted mentality, incon- 
stant justice, and incorrigible fate 
crisscross in senseless fashion. But 
probably few more confusing tales 
will be written into. the books than 
the Scottsboro case which last week 
ended in a “tangle of inconsistencies.” 

After six and a half years of im- 
prisonment and court trials, during 
which time seven of them were twice 
saved from death by decisions of the 
United States Supreme Court, four of 
the nine Scottsboro Negroes last 
week were catapulted to freedom. 
Alabama had based its case solely on 
the testimony of Mrs. Victoria Price, 
who claimed all nine Negroes had 
raped her and Ruby Bates on a 
freight train in March, 1931, The four 
were free because the prosecution, in 
a surprise decision, had been “con- 
vinced the defendants ... are not 
guilty.” 

Thus, Willie Roberson, Roy Wright, 
Olen Montgomery and Eugene Wil- 
liams found themselves in New York 
last week receiving more attention 
and cheers than their attorney, Sam- 
uel Leibowitz. A fifth, Ozie Powell, 
although freed on the rape charge, 
pleaded guilty to assault with intent 
to kill a sheriff while trying to escape 
ind was sentenced to 20 years in 
prison. Three others—Charlie Weems, 
Heywood Patterson and Andy Wright 
—faced sentences of 75 years or more, 
and Clarence Norris was sentenced to 
die. Leibowitz announced that he was 
sure Norris’s death sentence would 
be commuted and that he had “high 
hopes’ of getting them all off—the 
back of the Scottsboro case has been 
broken.” To many minds, the break 
in the case last week still left a big 
question to be answered. They rea- 
soned that if four were found inno- 
cent in spite of Mrs. Price’s testimony 
that all ravished her, then all must be 
innocent—if her word could not be 
accepted against four, then it could 
not be accepted against any. 

Equally as attention-getting as the 
sudden turn of events in the Scottsboro 
case were these instances of murder 
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San Miguel’s “King” (See Below) 


and suicide out in the West last week. 
gq The irony of a father’s double 
sacrifice was brought to light in Seat- 
tle, Wash, There, Dr. Guy S. Peter- 
kin, internationally known urologist 
and one of the Pacific Coast’s leading 
physicians, shot his son because he 
believed the boy was doomed to a 
lifetime of suffering from an incura- 
ble mental disease. Following the 
“mercy killing” of his son, the physi- 
cian fatally shot himself. Friends of 
Dr. Peterkin believed he had been so 
disturbed over his son’s condition 
that he had made a faulty diagnosis 
prior to the killing. They said the 
boy actually had been recovering. 

G@ In Flagstaff, Ariz., Mrs. Marie 
Walkup, wife of the chairman of the 
County Board of Supervisors, stabbed 
her four children to death with an ice 
pick and then shot herself. She left 
behind four, notes. One directed a 
doctor to the room where the dead 
children lay. The second, to her hus- 
band, stated that she had been a fail- 
ure at bringing up the children and 
had taken “the best way out.” Another 
gave directions for disposal of her 
personal property. The fourth note, 
discovered in @& milk bottle on the 
front porch, said: “No milk today.” 

ee 
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King’s” Exploit 

When Herbert S. Lester came out 
of the war with a bad case of shell- 
shock, doctors recommended a peace- 
ful, open-air life. In 1918, Lester 
found San Miguel Island, a tiny unin- 
habited dot of land off the California 
coast. There he built himself a 
house and took his wife to live. Com- 
pletely cut off from civilization ex- 
cept for the visits of a supply boat 
once every three months, Lester fol- 
lowed a regimen of work and rest. 

In time, two daughters were born 
to the Lesters—Anne, now six years 
old, and Betty, now three. Their fa- 
ther built a schoolhouse for them. 
Other times, he puttered around the 
island doing odd jobs. Not once did 
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the “King of San Miguel” leave his 
small domain. 

Last week, the “King” was back on 
his island again after an exploit that 
made news from coast to coast. A 
few weeks ago, Lester and Robert 
Brooks, who leases the island for 
sheep-raising, were repairing a pier. 
Brooks slipped and tore his leg on a 
rusty spike. “King” Lester, devoid of 
medical training, stitched up the 
wound with fishline, using a sacking 
needle. Then he ran up the interna- 
tional distress signal—the American 
flag upside-down. 

Fourteen days later, the supply 
boat put in, took Brooks and Lester to 
Santa Barbara. There doctors said 
Brooks would recover completely. 
The “King” promptly returned to San 
Miguel, where he intends to stay a 
long, long time. 
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Helpful: Thomas Linden was having 
a hard time starting a new car in 
Newark, N. J., when a stranger walked 
up and asked him what the trouble 
was. Linden replied that he had no 
ignition key. “I know you haven't,” 
said the stranger. “This is my car. 
Push over, son. I’m a cop.” Linden 
was booked for grand larceny. 


. . . 











Pursuit: William Hall, service man- 
ager for a used car lot in Colorado 
Springs, was standing on a sidewalk 
three blocks away from his lot when 
a “twister” windstorm blew into town. 
The storm picked up Hall’s sign adver- 
tising the cars, carried it the three 
blocks to where Hall was standing, 
and fractured his hand with it. 

Beat: John Barry of Brockton, Mass., 
is a tavern keeper by day, a policeman 
by night. Recently he locked up his 
tavern, put on his uniform and report- 
ed for duty. Assigned to try doors 
along Main St., the first he approach- 
ed was that of his own shop. He 
found it open. Someone had taken 
$100 in cash and a box of cigars. 

Deposit: Young Bobby Eno of Lin- 
coln, Neb., was walking down the 
street clutching five pennies. An auto- 
mobile knocked him down. Bobby 
got up unhurt but crying because he 
had only three pennies left. At home, 
he coughed and up came a penny. 
Bobby was delighted, but his parents 
are wondering where the fifth went. 

* * . 

Sleepy: Lawrence Walker of Los 
Angeles, Cal., thumbed a ride from 
Edward Bishop and George Derrick 
outside Brigham City, Utah. Comfort- 
ably settled in the car, he produced a 
gun and ordered them to drive in the 
opposite direction. Several miles 
further on, Walker closed his eyes and 
began to doze. The gun dropped onto 
his lap. Now he is in jail. 
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IN OTHER LANDS 





Chinese War (Undeclared) 


If some smart 20th century pro- 
moter were to capture the Loch Ness 
monster, put a ring through its nose 
and train it to balance on-a barrel, 
his activities would not be much more 
fantastically improbable than those of 
Japan in China. 

Since Commodore Perry pried open 
a Japanese harbor to western trade in 
1853, a tight little feudal island-group 
has become a highly industrialized 
and desperately nationalistic state. 
With its small but disciplined military 
machine, Japan has moved steadily 
southward into the vast Chinese con- 
tinent: Korea from 1876 to 1909, Man- 
churia in 1931, Hopei and Chahar 
provinces on China’s north border 
in 1936... 

Meanwhile China, whose soldiers 
(if sheer weight of numbers were 
enough) could have smothered the in- 
vader at any time, has turned stupe- 
fied eyes northward, snorted im- 
potently, and watched her territory 
slowly melt away. Last week the 
small, deadly Japanese martinet seem- 
ed about to string another loop through 
the nose of the Chinese dragon. 

A pug-nosed Chinese general named 
Sung Cheh-yuan is chairman of the 
council that governs the two provinces 
Japan succeeded in detaching from 
China last year and setting up as a 
semi-independent district. A _ bristly- 
haired young Chinese named Yin Ju- 
keng is governor of the definitely pro- 
Japanese district of East Hopei next 
door. Both men owe their jobs to 
Japan, but whereas Yin has openly 
flouted the Nanking government, 
Sung has played along with both sides. 
The reason for Sung’s caution is that 
his 29th Route Army, frenziedly patri- 
otic, would depose him in a moment 
if he openly seemed pro-Japanese. 

While Yin was whooping last week 
for a “republic,” Sung was trying to 
straddle the fence. He met every 
Japanese demand that China’s troops 
clear out of Peiping and the trenches 
southwest of the city with polite re- 
quests for more time. But his army 
did not budge. 

Finally the invaders named a last 
deadline for the departure of the 29th 
Route Army: noon Wednesday. At 
least six hours before the deadline 
expired, the following things happen- 
ed: (1) Japanese artillery and bomb- 
ers opened fire on three sides of 
Peiping; (2) Japanese bombing planes 
wiped out a Chinese regiment in Tung- 
chow, halfway point on the Peiping- 
Tientsin highway; (3) the Japanese 
command at Tientsin declared that 
Japan was about to adopt free action 
because of the Chinese army’s “‘chal- 
lenging and deceptive attitude.” 

In Tokyo the Tientsin statement was 
accepted as a virtua] declaration of 
war. Premier Fumimaro Konoye told 
the Imperia] Diet that the Japanese 
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Yin Whooped for a “Republic” 


government had been forced to re- 
sort to arms to punish repeated Chi- 
nese acts of provocation. The Diet 
cheered wildly and unanimously pass- 
ed a $30,000,000 war appropriation. 

In Nanking the foreign office trump- 
eted that although “legal warfare is 
impossible under the Kellogg pact 

- we accept the issue of battle.” 

Dispatches from the war zone, 
though contradictory, generally agreed 
that Chinese anger exploded in a sur- 
prise attack on Tientsin earty Thurs- 
day, and that Chinese mortar fire kept 
four Japanese warships from enter- 
ing Tientsin’s harbor. 

The United States government ap- 
pealed directly to Nanking and Tokyo 
for peace, but the appeal seemed fore- 
doomed. For China’s Chiang Kai- 
shek there appeared to be no retreat. 
If he should try once more to hold in 
leash his people’s hatred for Japan. 
he may himself be overthrown. For 
Japan, too, retreat was unthinkable. 
She is up to her knees in the Chinese 
bog and cannot go back without risk- 
ing domestic revolution. Just as in- 
evitably as America’s industrial revo- 
lution drove America westward, Nip- 
pon’s hunger to exploit China’s un- 
tapped natural resources will drive 
Nippon southward. 

Ghina’s Peiping forces number 60,- 
000 to Japan’s 18,000. China has 300 
planes to Tientsin’s 90. But China’s 
army is a colossus that creaks. Most 
of her 1,500,000 men fight with two- 
handed battle swords and most of her 
planes are flown by pilots who know 
almost nothing of mechanics. More- 
over China has no munitions industry. 
In contrast, the Japanese war machine 
is fanatically efficient. 

If President Roosevelt decides that 
the undeclared war in north China 
justifies invoking America’s neutral- 
ity act, China will be the one to suffer. 


Japan alone has ships to fetch he: 
purchases and Japan, as a non-debto: 
is entitled to credit on her order: 
here. 





Spain: Carnage 

Continuing their desperate bait!, 
for Madrid, the armies of Rebel a: 
Loyalist Spain last week engaged 
a death-struggle on the Sierra fro: 
west of the capital. Across the Br 
nete salient, driven into the Insurge: 
besiegers’ rear-guard territory thr: 
weeks ago by a smashing 10-day Lo 
alist offensive, they attacked a: 
counter-attacked. The village of B: 
nete was-all but pounded into t! 
ground. Losses on both sides we: 
reported to be frightful, with tho: 
sands of wounded lying without fo: 
and water among the populous dea 

Impartial sifting of dispatches fr« 
the war-torn peninsula, however, i: 
dicated that it was clearly a Reb: 
week. Relentless pounding by Ge: 
eral Francisco Franco’s legions, und: 
his personal direction, demolished th 
tip of the government’s 100-squar: 
mile salient. Rebel forces recaptur« 
Brunete and slashed their way to th 
outskirts of Villaneuva de la Canad 
their immediate objective. There th: 
Loyalists stopped them. The gover: 
ment admitted its forces had falle: 
back north of Brunete, claiming los 
of the village was not unexpected, ani 
declared they were holding fast in 
all other positions along the 30-mil: 
looping front. 

Spectacular air clashes again wer: 
numerous and in separate night con 
bats two Loyalist pursuit planes de- 
stroyed two Rebel tri-motored Junk- 
ers bombers. A government bulletin 
claimed these were the first planes i: 
military history to be shot down i 
night battles. The Rebels claime:| 
sweeping advances in the Albaraccin 
sector on the Teruel] front, threaten 
ing to cut auxiliary communication 
roads between Madrid and Valencia. 

On the international front Great 
Britain pressed another effort to pr: 
serve Europe’s non-intervention pr: 
gram, stalemated for two months sinc: 
Germany and Italy withdrew from th: 
neutrality naval patrol. But a meet 
ing of the 27-nation group in Londo 
early in the week left the situation i: 
the same old deadlock, following 
four-hour battle of words over wit! 
drawal of foreign volunteers fro: 
Spain and the granting of belligeren 
rights to the warring factions. 

After the squabble had ended in 
new compromise plan of procedur« 
Ivan Maisky, Soviet Ambassador 1: 
London, threw a Russian monkey 
wrench into the non-intervention ma 
chinery by deelaring: “Under no cir 
cumstances will I accept granting o/ 
belligerent rights to Franco.” 
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Yugoslav Fireworks 


An explosion of 55,000 pounds of 
gunpowder damaged every building in 
the village of Stragari, Yugoslavia 
last week and left in place of th« 


storage magazine only a hole in the 
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ground 40 feet deep. Presumably set 
off by summer’s heat, the blast killed 
the watchman and injured 40 villagers. 

The gunpowder explosion, however, 
was insignificant compared to that of 
the long-gathering storm which burst 
over Yugoslavia three weeks ago as a 
result of efforts by Premier Milan 
Stoyadinovitch and Father Anton 
Koroschetz, Roman Catholic Minister 
of Interior, to force through Parlia- 
ment ratification of a concordat with 
the Vatican (PATHFINDER, July 31). 
Negotiated two years ago by the 
late King Alexander in an _ effort 
to placate the Croats, the Catho- 
lics claimed they needed the agree- 
ment to protect their religious rights 
against the dominant Serbs, 
while the Serbs claimed 
that the concordat guar- 
anteed privileges to Ro- 
man Catholics that the na- 
tional (Serbian Orthodox) 
church does not enjoy.7 

Rumblings from the re- 
ligious explosion continued 
to disturb the nation last 
week as the Skupshtina 
(lower house of Parlia- 
ment) approved the con- 
cordat by a vote of 166 
to 128, yielding to the Pre- 
mier’s plea for “deaf ears 
toward the church and the 
street.” While the lower 
house voted, bells of the 
Serbian Orthodox Church 
rang in protest throughout 
the country. 

Meanwhile Patriarch 
Varnava, head of the Greek 
Orthodox Church in Yugo- 
slavia, died. Doctors as- 
cribed his death to blood 
poisoning, but his follow- 
ers charged he was poison- 
ed because of his fight 
against the concordat. His 
two brothers, who became 
seriously ill at the same 
time, were given little hope 
of recovery. 

The Patriarch’s death 
heightened the crisis and 
police reinforcements were sent into 
the strégets of Belgrade to prevent 
new clashes between orthodox be- 
lievers and Roman Catholics. In an 
effort to alleviate the tension, which 
some feared might lead to a relig- 
ious war, reading of the concordat 
bill in the Senate was postponed. But 
after Stoyadinovitch announced it 
would he submitted to the Senate in 
the fall, the church excommunicated 
him, all members of his cabinet and 
all members of the lower house sup- 
porting the measure. Because the 
Yugoslav Constitution requires all 
Ministers and Skupshtina deputies to 
belong to one of five religious com- 
munities, their excommunication was 
viewed as making the legality of their 
acts questionable, even invalidating 

t Yugoslavia has 6,500,000 members of the Orthodox 


Church, 5,000,000 Roman Catholics, 1,500,000 Moslems 
and a small percentage of Protestants and Jews. 


In the Coronation Chair 
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their oath of allegiance to the King 
and the Constitutfon. 





Egypt, King Farouk 

After a week of festivities such as 
the 60-century-old Valley of the Nile 
has not seen in modern times, Egypt 
last week “crowned” her first inde- 
pendent monarch in four centuries. 
By that rite she climaxed her recent 
rapid emergence from an inferior po- 
sition to one of legal equality with oth- 
er nations of the world. 

Great Britain started Egypt off on 
her new role as a free nation in 1922 
by a declaration of independence con- 
ferring on the Egyptian Sultan the ti- 





tle of king. Last August Britain boost- 
ed things along by signing the Anglo- 
Egyptian treaty recognising Egypt’s 
complete independence and full sov- 
ereignty and ending 55 years of Brit- 
ish military occupation of the coun- 
try (PATHFINDER, Sept. 12, 1936). 
Then at the Montreaux conference 
in Switzerland last April all nations 
exercising extraterritorial rights in 
Egypt renounced their special privi- 
leges in this most ancient of modern 
nations. That was followed by 
Egypt’s coming-out party at Geneva 
last May when she was granted full 
membership in the League of Nations. 
With his country thus well on the 
way out “from down under,” 17-year- 
old King Farouk I returned for last 
week’s solemn accession rites to flag- 
bedecked Cairo, after a five-month va- 
cation tour of Europe with Queen 
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: Farouk I, Egypt’s First Independent King 











Mother Nazli and his four sisters 
(Fewzieh, Faiza, Faika and Fathia). 
Since the death a little more than a 
year ago of his father, the late King 
Fuad, a regency had ruled for the 
handsome, youthful successor to the 
ancient Pharaohs. 

Though Farouk ascended the Egyp- 
tian throne last week he was not 
crowned as European monarchs are. 
Egypt, long under foreign domination, 
has no crown. State and religious 
ceremonies constitute the accession 
rites, with the sacred jeweled sword 
of Mohammed Ali the Great, founder 
of the dynasty, taking the place of 
the crown. Farouk is the 10th of the 
Mohammed Ali line. European edu- 
cated, his democratic and 
friendly manner has made 
him popular with his 14,- 
200,000 subjects. 

Actually, last week’s 
“coronation” consisted of 
a procession or ride in a 
gilded coach (similar to 
Britain’s) through _ the 
streets of Cairo to the Mag- 
lis an Nuwwah (Chamber 
of Deputies) where the 
young King, who looks sev- 
eral years older than he is, 
took the oath of office on 
the Koran. In the oath 
Farouk promised “to re- 
spect and obey the Egyp- 
tian constitution, maintain 
the prestige of the country, 
and defend its territory.” 

Plans to mark the event 
with a rich Oriental re- 
ligious ceremony in the 
great El Rifai Mosque and 
in which the sacred sword 
was to have been girded on 
the King by Sheikh Mous- 
tafa El Maraghi, leader of 
Egyptian Moslems, were 
abandoned at the last mo- 
ment when: (1) King Far- 
ouk insisted on a ceremony 
stripped of elaborate ritual; 
(2) political leaders saw 
a snag in a religious cere- 
mony in which Sheikh 
Moustafa played a prominent part; and 
(3) it was realized the 95-degree July 
heat might impose too much of a 
strain on the aged notables taking part. 


British Gullet 


Lifeline of the British Empire is a 
steamy ribbon of water that runs 100 
miles between ruled sandy banks from 
the Gulf of Suez to the Mediterranean 
Sea. Built by a French engineer and 
formally neutralized by a nine-nation 
pact, it is nonetheless controlled by 
Britain through her influence in Egypt 
and Palestine, and is regarded by 
crusty Tory imperialists as a private 
British esophagus that connects the 
storehouse of India with the stomach 
of Mother England. 

Marshaled by Winston Churchill, 
Tory imperialism joined Laborite op- 
position last week to postpone Par- 
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liamentary action on the Palestine par- 

-tition plan (PATHFINDER, July 17, 
24, 31) until after the League of Na- 
tions has ruled on it in September. 

Nearest- country to Suez except 
Egypt, Palestine is an indispensable 
naval base for defense of the canal. 
Alarmist Tories, not satisfied with the 
British base in Palestine and the 
treaties of alliance proposed by the 
new plan, quaked at rumors that the 
Arabs, if independent, will with Italy’s 
aid run a canal through the desert 
parallel to Suez to emerge at Gaza in 
south Palestine. To prevent any such 
military catastrophe, Lord Strickland 
urged last week, Palestine Arabs must 
not be permitted to unite with Trans- 
Jordan in an independent state. 

The British cabinet had approved 
the Palestine plan in a single session, 
hoped to steamroll it through Par- 
liament in a day. But government 
whips were feeble in face of two 
things: (1) Tory determination that 
Parliament, not Geneva, shall have 
the last word on Palestine; and (2) 


Tory concern for Suez. 
deiniaiga teint tianiaaneiariicnnt 


Soviet Press Purge 

Etaoin shrdlu, well-known typo- 
graphical figure, would rank as a 
Trotskyist enemy of the people in 
Russia. 

For “deliberate” typographical er- 
rors, Soviét editors have been de- 
nounced and dismissed since Russia’s 
great purge began last August with the 
Zinovieff trials. Last week the news- 
paper Soviet Art was assailed in 
Izvestia, government organ, for print- 
ing a bad likeness of Felix Dzerzhin- 
sky, former chief of the secret political 
police, on the 11th anniversary of 
Dzerzhinsky’s death. 

“It is quite obvious,” Jzvestia rea- 
soned, “that a hostile hand in the pub- 
lishing oflice spoiled the picture to the 
point of making it unrecognizable.” 

Plucked from top jobs in the Kom- 
somol (Communist Youth), eight im- 
portant officials were accused of cor- 
rupting Soviet youth toward Trotsky- 
ism. One of the “Fascist hirelings” 
was V. M. Bubekin, editor of the 
Komsomolskaya Pravda, youth news- 
paper, which editorialized: 

“Enemies tried to get hold of the 
youth because the youth are less hard- 
ened in the class struggle, less ex- 
perienced politically and less sturdy.” 
Children reared under the Bolshevist 
regime are regarded as the state’s most 
loyal disciples. Any attempt to “cor- 
rupt” them therefore meets Russia’s 
harshest penalties. 

A single arrest in the U. S,°S. R. is 
like a stone tossed in a pond. Its 
ripples widen to cast suspicion on 
everyone who has been friendly with 
the prisoner. Two days after the 
éight Komsomol directors lost their 
jobs, the ripple reached the director 
of the Young Guard Publishing House. 

Intimate friend of one of the ar- 
rested youth leaders, he was charged 
with publishing trash, neglecting to 
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print the biographies of Soviet lead- 
ers, and allowing the head of his his- 
tory department to spend a year on a 
biography of Marshal Mikhail Tuk- 
hachevsky. Until his execution as a 
Trotskyist (PATHFINDER, June 26), 
the marshal was officiglly impeccable. 





Leopold’s Letter 


Belgium’s popular King Leopold III 
was cheered on two occasions last 
week. First, Parisians greeted him 
with ovations during a short visit_to 
the French metropolis to preside over 
closing ceremonies of “Belgian Week” 
at the Paris International Exposition. 
Second, much of the world cheered the 
35-year-old monarch for his idealism 
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Cheers Greeted What Leopold Wrote 


and courage in proposing an inter- 
national organization to attempt solv- 
ing world economic ills—‘“the great 
problems which menacingly confront 
humanity.” 

In a letter addressed to his pre- 
mier, Paul Van Zeeland, but written 
to the world, Leopold took the sec- 
ond step toward the economic confer- 
ence hoped for by world leaders as a 
conceivable way out of the present 
drift toward war between the “haves” 
and the “have-nots.” The first step 
was when Great Britain and France 
early this year entrusted Premier Van 
Zeeland with the task of inquiring into 
the possibilities of such a conference. 
Van Zeeland then made an extensive 
study of ways to break down world 
trade barriers and visited Washington 
for talks with President Roosevelt 
and Secretary of State Cordell Hull. 

Hailing the reception Van Zeeland 
had received in the United States as 
a “favorable augury,” the King wrote: 
“If we wish to avert war and bring 
the nations back to a more peaceful 
frame of mind, we must have the cour- 
age to tackle the economic question 
in its entirety—distribution of raw 
materials, the distribution of means 
of exchange, international distribu- 
tion of labor, equilibrium between the 
agricultural and industrial nations.” 

















































A world organization for economi: 
study, the king said, must be on 
which would be universal, permanen| 
independent, composed of experts i 
problems of industry, commerce, a; 
riculture, finance and labor—and t 
tally devoid of politics. He appeale 
for the aid of all nations and soci: 
religious and philanthropic agenci: 
working for the good of the world. 

In Washington Secretary Hu 
praised the King’s proposal as 
“timely suggestion” and said _ th 
United States has been doing its pa 
to arouse the world’s interest in th 
entire unfavorable world economi 
situation and the formation of a pr: 
gram to remedy it. In Europe, th 
King’s initiative was hailed as 
event of first importance. One. Brit 
ish paper said the letter “may alte: 
world history.” 


ASIDES ABROAD 


Paragon: First prize in a Dukssty 
Poland, lottery is a boxer name 
Wysipka. Advertised as 36, hand 
some, home-loving, fond of childre: 
and a teetotaler, Wysipka claims to b 
the perfect husband, says he wi 
marry the winner unless she is 
blonde. He can’t bear blondes. 

Pretender: “King Anthony Hall th: 
First,” former police inspector an 
Tudor pretender to the British thron: 
was fined $5 recently for running . 
royal mint. A court at Southend-on 
Sea convicted Hall of selling notes in 
scribed: “Specimen currency, royal 
mint of England.” Thé pretender cd: 
nied selling the notes. He said sup 
porters subscribed for them until suc! 
time as he should be “sitting pretty, 
up there in Buckingham Palace.” 

Helpy Selfy: Tochi Miki, 31, is plan 
ning matrimony. Before his bath 
house in Sakai, Japan, he has strung a 
sign: “To girls: I want to marry a gir! 
of ... good pedigree, tall of statur: 
and strong of health . . . who is will- 
ing to start a business tareer. Let a 
brave maid enter the portals of th: 
Izumi bathhouse. Direct negotiations 
welcomed.” 











* . . 


Iceman: A glacier and several moun 
tain peaks belong to Dr. Hermann 
Seiler, innkeeper of Zermatt, Switzer- 
land. Dr. Seiler’s brother bought 
them over a period_of 43 years from a 
syndicate of 50 peasants. When tour- 
ists began to visit the‘Rhone glacier, 
the peasants tried to get back their 
pastures. Swiss courts decided a 10- 
year legal fight in favor of Dr. Seiler. 


Femme Fatale: When the seventh 
husband of pretty Maria Antinioa de 
Jesus, San Salvador’s perennial widow, 
died suddenly, the coroner decided on 
an inquest. His conclusion: the widow 
“is pursued by a strange destiny.” 


** Pathfinder 
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SCIENCE, MEDICINE 





Syphilis Poll 


“At no expense to you, would you 
like to be given a blood test for 
syphilis?” 

In Chicago, Ill., last week, the local 
board of health was mailing this ques- 
tion to 1,000,000 Chicagoans... To make 
the process of reply as painless as pos- 
sible, inside each franked envelope 
which went out from City Hall was a 
reply folder, also postage-free by 
courtesy of the Federal government. 
Citizens answering the questionnaire 
were given the instruction: Do Not 
Sign Your Name, With pictures and 
black headlines, Chicago newspapers 
made it the best story of the week. 

Thus was launched in the second 
largest city of the United States a 
widely publicized campaign against a 
disease whose name did not generally 
appear in daily newspapers until about 
a year ago (PATHFINDER, Sept. 5, 
1936). Federal, Illinois and Chicago 
health authorities were co-operating 
in what promised to be one of the 
most interesting experiments in Amer- 
ican medical history.t 

Chicagoans were expectéd to reply 
whether they would submit to a free 
blood test administered by their own 
personal physician. They were also 
asked to indicate the sex and ages of 
other members of their families who 
would be willing to have such tests 
made. By including father, mother 
and all the children in its question- 
naires, the city hoped te blanket its 
3,500,000 population, 

If Chicagoans replied in sufficient 
numbers that they wanted tests, health 
authorities optimistically predicted 
that the city would appropriate funds 
for laboratory examination of blood 
and that private physicians would ask 
no fee for collecting the specimens 
themselves. In diagnoses which might 
follow, syphilitic citizens would be al- 
lowed to protect their anonymity from 
health officials by the use of numbers 
instead of names. 

To force laymen into a reply about 
a disease which is no less embarras- 
sing than it is deadly, Dr. Herman N. 
Bundesen, chairman of the Chicago 
Board of Health, accompanied each 
questionnaire with a scaresome bui 
accurate letter: “More than one-half 
million men, women and children in 
the United States become infected with 
syphilis every year, many of them in- 
nocently. Thousands of additional 
persons have the disease but do not 
know it. To keep some one near and 
dear to you from possibly getting this 
disease innocently, its source must be 
known ... Please fill out this ques- 
tionnaire and mail it today.” 

That syphilis should thus suddenly 
have emerged from dark corridors of 





*In a similar but much more limited census two 
years ago, New York City health officials found evi- 
dence to show that one in every 20 New Yorkers was 
infected with syphilis and that only one of every eight 
or nine syphilitics was under medical care. 








silence to become a topic of conversa- 
tion in the full daylight of Chicago 
streets was largely the work of one 
man, He was Surgeon General Thomas 
Parran, Jr., head of the U. S. Public 
Health Service, which last week was 
sponsoring the Chicago plan. 

A year ago last month, Parran wrote 
a widely read magazine article called 
Stamp Out Syphilis. After that, to 
awaken the American public to the 
seriousness of the problem, he kept on 
naming the ugly name in speech after 
speech, Last week, he named it again 
in a new book with a graphic title: 
Shadow on the Land: Syphilis. 

——___-. 


Cancer Institute 


Citizens of the United States have 
long been used to the idea that the 
Federal government builds the+biggest 
public buildings, collects the biggest 
visible taxes and spends more money 
than any other institution in the coun- 
try. Last week, it began to seem that 
Uncle Sam was at least partly on his 
way to becoming the nation’s leading 
doctor and scientist as well. 

Approved by both Houses of Con- 
gress and awaiting only President 
toosevelt’s signature was a bill, spon- 
sored by Senator Homer T. Bone of 
Washington, to create a national can- 
cer institute in the U. S. Public Health 
Service. Set aside for a building to 
house the new research body was 
$700,000, for the upkeep of the insti- 
tute, $700,000 more annually. 

Expected White House approval of 
Bone’s bill meant more than that the 
Public Health Service would have more 
to spend every year- than any other 
cancer institution in the United States. 
It also meant that the estimated $700,- 
000 spent annually for cancer research 
in the nation, substantially increased 
by the $400,000 yearly income from 
the fund recently donated to Yale 


University, would be swelled fo $2,- 


100,000—for the first time a figure 
of respectable size. 

But.a problem of no less respectable 
size was presented to Surgeon General 
Thomas Parran, Jr. Already up to his 
neck in a campaign against syphilis 
(see col. t), which he suspects to be 
the largest single contributory factor 
to deaths in the United States, he had 
to puzzle out how to devote at least 
part of his time to cancer, the second 
largest known cause of American 
mortality. 





Human Guinea Pig 
“Fascinated” by his own relapsing 
fever last week was 65-year-old Dr. 
Edward Francis, research scientist of 
the U. S. Public Health Service. Rest- 
ing in the Marine Hospital at Balti- 
more, Md., for a day or two at a time 
he would seem to be all right, only to 
be attacked by the illness again. 
Twice in the past, Dr. Francis had 
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purposely contracted diseases he was 
studying, the better to examine their 
cause and effect. One disorder he in- 
flicted on himself was undulant fever, 
so called because it goes up and down. 
In 1919, he gave himself tularemia, or 
“rabbit” fever, which got its scientific 
name from Tulare county, Cal., where 
it had a disastrous effect on livestock, 
Finally, he identified the causative 
germ and suggested methods for con- 
trol of the disease. For this work, 
he was awarded an American Medical 
Association medal in 1928. 

Recalling his memorable history, 
newspapers last week quickly sup- 
posed that Dr. Francis was indulging 
in another such experiment. This 
was not the fact. 

For seven years, Dr. Francis had 
been working with a small, blue insect 
parasite called the California tick. He 
found that its bite gave monkeys re- 
lapsing fever, in its symptoms not un- 
like undulant fever. Known in Europe, 
it was a comparatively new disease in 
the United States and still a puzzle to 
science. In the ticks, the experimenter 
found spirochetes, spiral germs of the 
family which causes syphilis, and de- 
termined that salvarsan, a compound 
which forms part of the treatment for 
the venereal disease, would cure re- 
lapsing fever. 

When a baby tick lodged unnoticed 
on his hand two weeks ago, Dr. Fran- 
cis soon was down, sick as any of 
his laboratory monkeys. By last week, 
he had taken four doses of salvarsan, 
or three more than are usually re- 
quired. Still sick, Dr. Francis re- 
joiced that for virtually the first time 
it would be possible for an American 
scientist to observe effects of later 
stages of the disease on humans, and 
that no expert was qualified better 
than he to watch himself go up anl 
down, 


Briefs 


q Hitherto the highest wunscaled 
peak on the North American continent, 
17,10-foot Mt. Lucania in Alaska was 
climbed by Robert Bates and Richard 
Washburn, Jr., of the Harvard Institute 
of Geographical Exploration. 

g A specimen of one of the rarest 
of all rare animals, the okapi, was 
being brought from Antwerp, Belgium, 
to New York by Dr. W. Reid Blair, di- 
rector of the Bronx zoo. A native of 
the Belgian Congo, the okapi is about 
five feet tall and, because of its com- 
paratively long neck and the white 
stripes which appear on its hind legs, 
has been called a combination of zebra 
and giraffe. Dr. Blair’s specimen is 
the first ever brought to the United 
Statés. 


-— Oo 
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PILE SUFFERERS! ATTENTION 


The McCleary Clinic, 5582 Elms Blvd., 
Exeelsior Springs, Missouri, are putting 
out an up-to-the-minute book everyone 
should have on this and related ailments. 
You can have this book by dropping a 
postcard to the above address. No charge 
for it. It may save you much suffering 
and money. Use the above address and 
write today for a free copy.—Adv. 


























































































WOMEN IN THE NEWS 





Girl Drinkers 


In the last two years, young women 
have increased their drinking more 
than have young men, but they still 
drink less regularly and in smaller 
amounts than their male escorts. 

These facts were made public last 
week after an eight-months survey 
among 2,379 college students, white 
collar workers and settlement house 
youth from 18 to 25 years of age. The 
survey conducted throughout New 
York under direction of Dr. Paul 
Studenski, professor of economics at 
New York University, revealed that: 

@ Women usually prefer’ their 
drinks mixed, while men are more 
inclined to take liquor straight. 

@ Only New York City college girls 
from 18 to 21 had no objection to wom- 
en drinking unaccompanied at bars. 

@ Half of the 2,379 questioned did 
not like the taste of hard liquor. 

@ The 200 white collar workers 
questioned showed a greater taste for 
hard liquor than did the 300 settlement 
house youths, most‘of whom said they 
prefered beer and wine. 

q Asked to give their reasons for 
drinking, the most frequent answer 
was that “drinking makes one gayer 
and more interesting.” 


Divers in Undress 


Long before modern nudism struck 
the Western world, young Japanese 
women, clad only in loincloths, were 
diving deep into native waters in 
search of pearl-bearing oysters. For 
generations, they have been almost as 
important to Nippon’s pear! business as 
the oysters themselves, their strength 
and skill making them virtually indis- 
pensable. In no other country is there 
a group quite like 
them. 

Sure of them- 
selves and high- 
spirited by nature, 
Japan’s girl pearl 
divers follow 
deep-rooted pro- 
fessional tradi- 
tions but act pretty 
much as their own 
minds dictate. It 
was for this rea- 
son last week that 
many of them still 
felt independent 
enough to con- 
tinue working in 
the near-nude de- 
spite orders that 
they wear skirts 
and blouses. The 
orders came direct 
from 80-year-old 
Kokichi Mikimoto, 
millionaire king of 
Japan’s big “cul- 
ture” péarTl indus- 
try, but they were 
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Each Girl Dives Steadily for an Hour 


widely ignored. Large numbers of girl 
divers felt safe in defying their boss 
because they knew it would take years 
to train others to do their work. They 
knew, too, that it was they who had 
contributed largely to an industry 
which each year sends to the United 
States millions of dollars worth of 
artificially cultivated pearls.+ 

In helping make the culture pearl 
industry the big thing it is, the sturdy 


+ ‘‘Culture’’ pearls are produced in this fashion: 
oyster spawn is first deposited in selected spots in the 
sea. After three years, the young oysters are taken to 
shore where a grain of sand is put inside each shell. 
This foreign matter acts as an irritant which the 
oyster covers with pearly material, thus producing 
a pearl. ‘‘Culture’’ pearls, which require a develop- 
ment of 10 years, can often be distinguished from true 
pearls when touched to the tongue. True pearls re- 
main cold; imitation ones absorb heat. Pearl Island, 
in the Miye Prefecture of Japan, is the world’s ‘‘cul- 
ture’’ pearl capital, the sea around the island being 
leased from the government by Kokichi Mikimoto. 





Pathfinder 


Nipponese girl divers plunge deep into 
the sea to plant and harvest 5,000,000 
pearl oysters each year. Ranging ‘in 
age from 16 to 25 years, they pursue 
their work with youthful zest, singing 
folksongs as they start out in the early 


morning, and playing impromptu 
games during rest periods. Their 


sampans anchored above the oyster 
beds, large numbers of them wear littl 
more than glass diving goggles, long 
knives and white headbands to keep 
their hair in place. Roped to floating 
wooden buckets, they begin their long 
day’s work, each spending an hour at 
continuous diving—sometimes to a 
depth of 40 feet. Between each hour 
of work, they rest for two hours. 

Although their job frequently keeps 
them under water for a winute at a 
time, the husky brown-skmned girls 
are so well-conditioned that some of 
them have been reported working 
even until the eve of childbirth. Hardy. 
vigorous, uninhibited» and cheerful 
many of them also work willingly in 
field and home to support their family 
elders. Few marry young. But, when 
they do, they continue as long as 
possible in their profession, which the 
Japanese hold in high esteem. 

Even the healthiest girls, however, 
usually retire from their strenuous 
work when they are 25 years old. 
Calling for female youth in prime con- 
dition, the job is physically exacting 
and can be injurious if held too Jong. 
For their exhausting labors, the girls 
cheerfully accept one yen a day (about 
29 cents). In the United States last 
week, pearls they helped produce 
were being sold in 18-inch strands 
for as much as $300. 


Organized Women 


A diamond merchant, a sheep ranch- 
er, a turkey grower, a meat cutter, a 
railroad dispatcher, and the manu- 
facturer of embalming fluids—all 
women—came together in Atlantic 
City a fortnight ago. In company-with 
1,500 other wom- 
en, they cheered 
the opinion that 
housework re 
quires physical la- 
bor which might 
better be done by 
men, and endorsed 
the Equal Rights 
Amendment to the 
Federal Constitu- 
tion (PATHFIND- 
ER, June 19). 

No passing fan- 
cies were the en- 
dorsements and 
cheers given in the 
New Jersey sea- 
side _ resort. As 
delegates to the 
biennial conven- 
tion of the Nation- 
al Federation of 
Business and Pro- 
fessional Women, 
the 1,500 repre- 
sented 64,594 Am- 
erican career 
women belonging 
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Clad in Little More than Goggles, They Harvest 5,000,000 Pearl Oysters a Year 
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Miss White Heads 64,594 Women 


to the 1,505 clubs making up the huge 
organization. 

Enthusiasm mounted at the conven- 
tion on the hasis of such items as these: 

@ A jubilant report on repeal of Sec- 
tion 213 of the Nationa] Economy Act.* 

gq Announcement by the retiring 
president, Miss Charl Ormond Wil- 
liams, that membership of the Federa- 
tion had increased 2,600 in the past 
two years and that clubs now existed 
in each of the 48 states. 

q The opinion of Dr. Robert Hop- 
pock, assistant to the National Oc- 
cupational Conference of New York, 
that “there is no sound psychological 
reason why women should cook meals, 
wash dishes, launder clothes, and 
clean house . . . Men are better equip- 
ped physically to do such labor.” 

G@ The hint given by Mrs. Grace 
Loucks Elliot, former lecturer at Sarah 
Lawrence College, that masculine ego 
was the reason for the notion that 
woman’s place is in the home. 

G The appointment of Mrs. Carrie 
Chapman Catt to head a committee to 
plan for the 1939 celebration of cen- 
tury of woman’s progress in business 
and the professions. The celebration 
would mark the 100th anniversary of 

visit to the U. S. by Miss Harriet 
\farineau, English journalist, who sur- 

eyed opportunities open to women of 
that day and found only seven. 

@ The election of Miss Earlene 
\White, postmistress of the United 
States Senate, to succeed Miss Williams 
as President of the Federation. 

Such opinions and encouragement 
“Ss Were given out at the convention, 
convinced delegates that they were 
realizing the objectives adopted when 
their Federation was incorporated in 
921. The Federation was incorporat- 
ed at that time to elevate standards 
for women in business and profes- 

ons, promote their interests, bring 
bout a spirit of cooperation among 
them, and extend opportunities to 

1em through education. 

The idea of organizing the business 








+ Section 213 provided that whenever reduction in 
rsonnel became necessary in any government bureau, 
1 employee whose husband or wife also held a gov- 
ernment job should be let out first. Such a law, ac- 
rding to discussions held earlier in the week, threat- 
red marital and moral relationships and interfered 
¥ith the occupational advancement of many women. 
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women of the United States into a fed- 
erated group originated during the 
World war, when the Y. W. C. A. call- 
ed 100 career women together for a 
conference in 1918. A year later the 
National Federation, as it is known 
today, was voted into being. Then, as 
now, eligibility for Federation mem- 
bership is limited to women members 
of clubs, at least 75 per cent of whose 
members are in careers. 

The Federation’s greatest work has 
been the encouragement of scholar- 
ships for girls who wish to enter busi- 
ness or professional life, and the study 
of vocational opportunities for women. 
Immediate objectives, adopted at the 
1937 convention, were jury extension 
for women, ratification of the child 
labor amendment, and a fight to re- 
move all sex discrimination. 

Even with new objecttves, the Fed- 
eration still sticks to its 16-year-old 
slogan: “Better Business Women for 
a Better Business World.” 


HOUSEHOLD 


Roosevelt Dishes 


Many housewives throughout the 
United States have been experiment- 
ing with three popular White Houses 
dishes. The recipes for these Roose- 
velt favorites were given over the air 











recently by Mrs. Roosevelt in one of | 


her series of broadcasts. They includ- 
ed Mrs. George Washington Crab Soup, 
Hopping John and Kedgeree.t 

For the crab soup, dating back to 
Martha Washington’s day, the First 
Lady recommended the following in- 
gredients: meat of eight boiled crabs, 
milk, mashed hard-boiled eggs, butter, 
grated lemon peel, sherry, flour to 
thicken and seasoning. 

Hopping John was described as a 
casserole dish made with two cups of 
fresh cow peas, one-third pound of 
bacon, one cup of rice, salt and pepper. 

The White House variety of kedg- 
eree, the First Lady said, was made 
with one cup of boiled rice, two hard- 
boiled eggs, one cup of boiled white 
fish (flaked), and seasoning. 


Week’s Hints 

q Stairway railings can be cleaned 
with a cloth or small dish mop on 
which is sprinkled a little furniture 
polish. 

G Leftover cake that is not fresh 
enough to serve alone may be served 
with a sauce or cut into strips, dipped 
in fruit juices and-used to line molds 
for steamed puddings. 

@ To add color and flavor to sum- 
mer beverages, freeze fruit juices in 
the mechanical refrigerator, then add 
the frozen cubes to the beverage just 
before it is served. 

@ A dash of salt improves the flavor 
of chocolate, caramel and white ic- 
ings and candies. 








tIn India kedgeree (pronounced kej-er-e) is a 
popular dish composed of rice with dal (yellow split 
peas), butter, eggs, spice and so on, while in South- 
ern U. S. Hopping John is a common dish of bacon 
and peas stewed, sometimes with rice and seasoned 
with red pepper. 
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AKING SODA 


a necessity in the kitchen 
for generations... 

has many helpful uses 
throughout the home. 


It is pure Sodium 


BICARBONATE 


U. S. P. Standard 


This aid to good health 
and good housekeeping 
costs only a few cents. 
Keep a package in the 
medicine cabinet as well 
as in the kitchen... 


CHURCH & DWIGHT CoO., INC. 
10 Cedar St., N. Y. 


Please send me Free Book describing uses of 
Baking Soda, also a set of Colored Bird Cards. 
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Mice, Men and Inventions 


Vaguely or otherwise, most people 
today are aware that they are living 
in a changed and changing world. All 
groups have heard of the industrial 
revolution. In outline at least, they 
know how the machine age began to 
take hold in the early 1800s, how it 
chugged awkwardly along for some 
decades, and how it at length became 
amazingly mature in this century. 

Despite this general awareness, 
however, the mass of humanity has 
been slow to realize the full signifi- 
cance of the story. Living close to 
machines, taking for granted such 
) wonders as the radio, men are inclin- 
t ed to lose perspective. They under- 
= stand well enough that inventive 
genius has created something new and 
strange but they do not yet appreciate 
the completeness of the transforma- 
tion. Indeed, there are some who still 
cling to the belief that the impact of 
technology has left no mark on old 
norms, has had only an incidental in- 
fluence rather than a basic one, has 
projected no problems that ‘cannot be 
solved through minor adjustments. 

/ Elsewhere in this issue, we discuss 
an absorbing document on technologi- 
cal trends, the influence of pure sci- 
ence applied to industry and to the 

“society that springs from industry. 
Drawn up by a group of distinguished 
scientists for the National Resources 
Committee, it surveys the machine age 
and points to the implications of new 
inventions. Because it is simply writ- 
ten, because it is more fascinating 
than most fiction, and because it is a 
study of first importance, it should 
receive wide circulation. Available 
at the office of the Superintendent of 
Documents in Washington, it should 

Ks, be read especially by those who be- 

lieve that the machine age is little 

more than an incident in life rather 
than a near-upheaval. 

+ Unforeseen events often upset, the 

if best laid plans of mice and men, but 

plans there must be. In this con- 
tinuing era of invention, there must 
be some effort to prepare for major 
adjustments to situations that grow 
out of sweeping technological changes. 

Machines constitute more than an in- 

cident; they constitute a whole new 

civilization, breathtaking in its possi- 
bilities, terrifying in_its capacity for 
good and evil. Fundamentally, this is 

a totally new civilization. It marks 

another epoch jin the history of man- 

kind, just as the stone age marked an 
epoch. This is not the world it was 

100 years ago, 50.years ago, 25 years 

§ ago. It is not the world it was even 

yesterday. There is constant change, 

constant flux, and it is inexorably 
transforming the face of things, creat- 
ing new and vastly complex problems, 
cutting deep into economics and poli- 
tics, causing profound movements in 
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society. All this may not be obvious 
as it takes place, but it takes place, 
and ultimately it becomes so clear 
and pressing that man is forced to 
adjust his world to it. 

Few countries in the world have 
made any conscious effort to ease the 
impact of technology on social and 
economic systems. In the United 
States, the study just completed for 
the National Resources Committee is 
a first step in the right direction. At 
least it is a scholarly effort to make 
clear the need for an intelligent con- 
trol over forces that can do incalcula- 
ble damage unless properly directed. 
[It is true, of course, that time and 
political action usually take care of 
situations, but the process is neces- 
sarily slow and often wasteful. Some- 
times adjustments are not made until 
long after a painful or dangerous state 
of affairs develops. Economic and 
social evils sometimes result because 
nothing is done to ward them off in 
advance. Although it represents 
progress, technology is capable of ef- 
fecting changes that do great harm. 
In that sense, the creatures of man’s 
genius can have a dual character: 
intrinsically, invention is good, but it 
can be bad when improperly utilized 
or thoughtlessly introduced. 

A few examples wil] suffice: 

1) As was pointed out when first 
tested, the Rust Brothers cotton picker 
has great potentialities. In a few 
hours, it can do the work of a man 
laboring several days. If as efficient 
as claimed, and if put into large-scale 
operation, it could destroy the liveli- 
hood of millions of workers in the 
South. This is a known fact. Accord- 
ingly, either the machine must be de- 
stroyed or provisions made for the 
workers whose jobs it will eliminate. 
To destroy the machine would be to 
stop progress. Hence, if the machine 
remains, a major economic adjustment 
must be made for the workers. 

2) Another instrument is the tele- 
typesetter. This mechanism is in use 
in some American newspaper plants 
where no labor union exists. It is 
more proficient than the ‘human lino- 
type operator, the expert who sets 
type for magazines, books and news- 
papers. At the same time, it does the 
work of several human operators 
Eventually, unless we are to stop 
progress, it will take away jobs from 
thousands of men. Meanwhile, it is 
only logical to ask why some adjust- 
ments are not now being made to 
take care of this situation. 

3) Of all inventions, perhaps none 
carries greater import than those that 
have to do with war. Big guns that 
shoot death-dealing projectiles for 
100 miles or more, high-speed bomb- 
ing planes that menace whole cities, 
poison gas that makes death too hor- 
rible to describe, liquid fire that con- 
sumes flesh to the bone—all these 
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have such evil in them that they ca: 
plunge the whole world into an al! 
engulfing darkness. They derive fro: 
scientific discoveries; they are base 
on principles that are applied to grea 
and good advantage in other fields 
they represent mad distortions o 
man’s genius; because they destro, 
they should be destroyed. But wha 
are the nations doing to control thi 
phase of technology? 

These are but a few examples o 
inventions with the dual character o! 
good and evil. Many more could b 
cited, and many more are yet to be 
devised. In the first third of this cen- 
tury, the United States Patent Offi 
patented 1,300,000 inventions. In th 
next 30-odd years, judging from pres- 
ent inventive trends, there will be an 
even greater number. Out of these mi! 
lions of devices, many of them whol! 
insignificant, will come a few of fa 
reaching’ importance, affecting n: 
only great industries but the individ 
uals whose social and economic wor! 
revolves around,those industries. 1 
foresee these developments, to guag 
their effects, to make adjustments ji 
advance, is the goal which this tec! 
nological world must seek to attai: 

Naturall¥, it is not to be suppose 
that a body of men can sit down a1 
forecast the future so accurately th 
government can legislate hard ani 
fast rules in preparation, Laws, whi! 
they influence, cannot control com- 
ing events. Nevertheless, there i 
room for flexible plans designed t 
soften dislocations resulting fro 
technology. There is room, too, fo 
advance work aimed at eliminatin 
economic waste where invention i 
likely to mother obsolescence. Sci 
ence today is in a position to predic! 
broadly. In some cases, it can pri 
dict specifically. Industrial engi 
neers, for example, have already fla! 
ly declared that there will be 37,000.- 
000 motor cars on American roads b\ 
1960, an increase of 50 per cent ove 
the present figure. They know th: 
highways being built today will b 
totally inadequate less than 30 year 
hence. Would it not be possible fo 
planning boards to save the futu: 
huge sums of money by having road 
built adequately now? Other predi 
tions can be made in fields of indu: 
try where new inventions and pro 
esses are certain to mean technolog 
cal unemployment and the scrappin 
of machines. Here, too, planning 
boards could be most helpful. 

This subject deserves the mos 
thoughtful attention. In our machin: 
world, we are brought closer ani! 
closer together; distances are ct 
down; ideas become standardized; ro 
bots do the tasks of hundreds of thov- 
sands; leisure increases; life becomes 
at once softer and more difficult. Bu 
the economic and social problems tha 
are thus born of technology should no! 
be beyond solution, If new invention 
and new processes are the creature: 
of man’s mind, they will not be th 
masters of it. If not the mouse, the: 
at least man should be able to see fa’ 
enough ahead to guard against th: 
dangers implicit in his own works. 
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Chautauqua Season 


Because the lake looked like a bag 
tied in the middle, the Indians named 
it that. They named it Chautauqua. 
Lake Chautauqua might be just anoth- 
er of the country’s many glacial lakes, 
As it happens, however, it holds a dis- 
tinctive place in the cultural life of 
many Americans. On its shores there 
now thrives a summer period of arts, 
fun and religion. 

Near the upper end of the lake, 
vhich lies in the southwestern part 
of New York, is situated the little 
town of Chautauqua. Its winter pop- 
ulation approximates 600; its summer 
inhabitants exceed 13,000. . By last 
week another summer season was well 
under way, and thousands had poured 
into the town. A religious atmosphere, 
though not dominant, was present. 
rhirteen denominations, all Protes- 
tant, had established headquarters 
there, 

Some visitors were there to study. 
Many had come to swell an already 
overcrowded attendance at symphony 
coneerts, operas, and plays. Others 
were there for the swimming and boat- 
ing. A few had come just to rest. 
Parents had brought their children 
hundreds of miles because Chautauqua 
s traditionally safe. Automobile traf- 
fic is strictly limited and nobody 
has been drowned in the lake in all 
Chautauqua’s history. 

Chautauqua has not always been a 
thriving summer colony. It’had a 
small religious beginning back in 1874. 
For half a century it grew in rapid 
jumps. A decade ago, when the auto- 
mobile became more powerful and 

ore comfortable and radio came into 
its own, Chautauqua began to slip 
quietly away. Four years ago, how- 
ever, it began to have its face lifted. 
Last week it looked young and alive 
gain. 

Shortly after the Civil war, Lewis 
Miller, Sunday-school worker and 
wealthy manufacturer of Akron, Ohio, 
ind John Heyl Vincent, editor of the 
Sunday-School Journal and later a 
Methodist bishop, started a two-week 
normal course fer Sunday-school 
teachers at Chautauqua. 

Almost immediately Chautauqua ex- 
panded. Non-religious courses were 
dded. Educational and arts branches 
began to flourish. There are courses 
in everything from chair-caning to 
producing Shakespearean plays. Now, 
lthough there are community re- 
gious services daily, Chautauqua is 
est described as a complete summer 
‘estival of the arts, spreading its in- 
‘uence to distant parts. 

In 1933, Chautauqua began to fall 
behind and lost $800,000. Arthur Eu- 
“ene Bestor, president of Chautauqua 
nstitution, and Julius King, public re- 
itions counsel, appealed to all “Chau- 
auquans.” More than 6,000 persons 
ibseribed every penny of the debt. 


} 
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Chautauqua’s Bells Ring Out Each Night 


For the first time, Chautauqua was 
debt-free. Surpluses along with gifts 
now go into endowment funds. Chau- 
tauqua Institution has property val- 
ued at $1,150,000. “Chautauquans” 
own private property worth $1,697,500. 

Near the shore stands the famous 
Miller Bell Tower. On Sunday eve- 
nings, the carillonist plays hymns for 
vespers, The bells are the last sound 
heard each night. At 10:30 the caril- 
lonist plays “Frere Jacques” or per- 
haps “Drink to Me Only With Thine 
Eyes.” ‘Peace spreads over the sum- 
mer colony. Finally, as the last note 
of “Taps” resounds over the lake, the 
big little town settles down to quiet 
slumber. 

SS eee 


Oxford Windup 


Leaving behind them “the most vital- 
ly important pronouncements made by 
any church gathering in modern 
times,” 800 members of the World Con- 
ference on Church, Community and 
State at Oxford, England, (PATH- 
FINDER, July 31) last week traveled 
homeward. Net result of their 15-day 
labors was a voluminous tome entitled 
“The Universal Church and the World 
of Nations.” Expected to become the 
basis for united Protestant efforts to 
solve modern social problems, the 
volume treated these vast subjects in 
this manner: 

Nationalism: The deification of a 
race or people and the suppression of 
national or racial minorities is a “sin 
against God” which Christianity 
should combat with all its strength. 
This section was construed as a direct 
attack on the tendency to subordinate 
the church to the state in totalitarian 
countries like Germany, Italy and 
Russia, 

Economics: 
out” 
of God’s will. 


Christians should “test 


economic institutions in the light 
They should work for 


15 


economic changes only insofar 4s 
those changes conform with Christian 
doctrine. “Human wealth . con- 
sists in fellowship with God.” 

Education: The church must insist 
on its right to educate both its mem- 
bers, particularly the young, and its 
ministers. Churches in “fortunate” 
countries were urged to aid those in 
“less fortunate” nations to secure 
educational rights. 

War: Christians are faced with an 
“agonizing difficulty” in deciding 
whether or not all war is contrary to 
God’s teaching. The conference recog- 
nized three possible stands on the 
question: (1) All war is contrary to 
Christian principles of brotherly love; 
(2) war is justified when designed to 
punish infractions of international 
law or to support Christianity; (3) all 
Christians are duty bound to bear arms 
jn defense of their countries. The 
conference refused to support any of 
these views. The report warned, how- 
ever, that the church “cannot afford 
to rest in permanent acquiescence of 
these differences” and suggested a 
“study of the problem.” 
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Alben W. Barkley 


Twenty-five years ago, a young man 
journeyed over the hills and down 
the valleys of Kentucky. At every 
farmhouse and hamlet, he stopped to 
announce he was trying to win a seat 
in Congress. But nobody seemed in- 
terested. At length, he gained the at- 
tention of a bewhiskered native and 
said he was hoping to take Ollie 
James’s place in Congress. Perhaps 
the native had never heard of Con- 
gress, but he did know Ollie James. 
Everybody knew James, a physical 
giant of a man. The young political 
aspirant, who weighed only 140, told 
the citizen that he wanted to fill Ollie’s 
shoes. The native scrutinized him 
carefully from head to foot. “By gad,” 
he said finally, “you can’t do it.” 

A fortnight ago, this same political 
aspirant, Senator Alben W. Barkley, 
was elected by a margin of one vote 
to fill the shoes of the late Joseph T. 
Robinson (PATHFINDER, July 31). 
As his “colleagues congratulated him, 
there were some who thought: “By 
gad, you can’t do it.” 

As majority leader of the Senate, 
Barkley faces a heavy task. In the 
first place, he acquired a heritage of 
successful leadership, for the vigorous 
Joe Robinson, despite his private feel- 
ings and beliefs, was a forceful party 
man who had bludgeoned New Deal 
legislation through a_ traditionally 
stubborn Senate. An out-and-out New 
Dealer, Senator Barkley will not suf- 
fer those pangs of conscience which 
sometimes pricked Robinson when 
Robinson fought for Rooseveltian 
ideas. But Barkley’s task will be made 
more difficult by the fact that he has 
assumed command under conditions 
which Robinson did not have to face. 
Robinson rode into power on the po- 
litical tidal wave of 1932. A large, 
united Democratic majority seemed 
invincible then. Senator Barkley, on 
the other hand, found the Senate split 
wide apart by the Court fight. 

Now that the major portions of the 
Court bill have been shelved, Barkley 
may be able to heal party wounds but 
he will find it not at all easy to keep 
recalcitrant Senators in line. The vic- 
tory over the Court plan has given 
members of the opposition a new con- 
fidence. In spite of the President’s 
overwhelming support at the polls last 
November, they know now that he can 
be beaten in the halls of Congress. 

But Barkley is not one to shirk hard 
work. Indeed, he has been intimate- 
ly associated with it most of his life. 
From the beginning, Alben Barkley’s 
career has been a struggle of sorts. He 
was born in Graves County, Ky., No- 
vember 24, 1877. As he grew up, he 
spent part of each year in school. 
Most of the time, however, he worked 

‘on his father’s tobacco farm and found 
-education a hard thing to get. When 
he entered Marvin College, a Methodist 
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Hard Work Has Marked Barkley’s Career 


institution in Clinton, Ky., he served 
as janitor and began selling kitchen- 
ware to country housewives. In this 
way, he managed to support himself 
until his graduation at the age of 20. 

After graduating from Marvin, Bark- 
ley wanted to do graduate, work at 
Emory College in Atlanta. But this 
required money and so he obtained 
county righfs to sell a special earthen 
kitchenware. Equipped with a big 
black horse and saddle bags to hold 
the utensils, he started off around 
Graves County and sold his entire 
stock within a month. However, the 
utensils, supposedly impervious to 
heat, cracked when put on the stove. 
When he made the rounds the follow- 
ing month to sell new kitchenware, 
he had to replace the old. He finally 
borrowed money to enter Emory. 

Then, having worked his way 
through Emory College, Barkley next 
went to that mecca of the future 
lawyers of his day, the University of 
Virginia. Returning to Kentucky, he 
settled in Paducah and there came 
under the tutelage of Judge William 
S. Bishop, the original of the “Judge 
Priest” stories which helped make fa- 
mous another Paducahan, Irvin S. 
Cobb. In 1901, Barkley was admit- 
ted to the Kentucky bar. 

Alben Barkley’s next struggle was 
for political recognition, The way to 
get that, he decided, was to go after 
it. At the age of 28, he used a mule to 
get over McCracken County to gather 
the votes which made him prosecuting 
attorney. Four years later, a horse- 
back campaign made him judge of the 
same county. In 1912, he graduated to 
a horse and buggy and won a Seat in 
the U. S. House of Representatives. 

Barkley was sworn into office on 
President Wilson’s inauguration day. 
During the next eight years, the young 
Democrat from Kentucky imbibed 
much of the Wilsonian liberalism 
which made him a New Dealer before 


’ ator Robinson. 


elected to Congress every two yea! 
but in 1923 he ran for the Governo 
ship of Kentucky and lost. Three yea 
later, he was elected to the U. S. Se 
ate and has since fought for typi 
“liberal” measures, 

On the strength of his record 
the Senate, Barkley emerged in 1932 
keynoter and temporary chairman | 
the National Democratic Convention, 
He had been a delegate to three previ- 
ous conventions. In 1928, he received 
100 votes for the vice presidentia| 
nomination which finally went to Sen- 
In 1936, Barkley again 
won national recognition as keynoter 
and temporary chairman. At the N»- 
tional Convention in Philadelphia 4 
year ago, he delivered a florid, exuber- 
ant speech in which he heralded the 
re-election of Franklin Roosevelt and 
strongly criticized the Supreme Court. 

Senator Barkley’s wife, Mrs. Dorot! 
Brower Barkley, whom he married 
1903, was his Congressional secretary, 
for some years. More recently one of 
his daughters has held the positio 
But the Senator likes to do much of his 
own work. He does his own research 
and prepares his speeches. His fami! 
often hears him pounding away on his 
typewriter late at night. He types 
with such force that a reinforced key- 
board had to be specially built. 

The Barkleys have two daughters 
and a son. Although they recent), 
purchased a handsome estate in P:- 
ducah, they are pretty much Washing- 
tonians by this time. At social gather- 
ings in the capital, the Senator has 
won recognition for his renditions, i: 
a rich baritone voice, of “Wagon 
Wheels.” But this is the only song 
he knows. When his name came up 
as a candidate for the Democralic 
leadership, one of his colleagues sai 
he would vote for him on one condi- 
tion: that he either abandon “Wago 
Wheels” or widen his repertoire. 

In school and college, Barkley learn- 
ed the art of talking on his feet. He 
won numerous oratorical contests and 
some local fame as a youthful spell- 
binder. His speaking ability, together 
with his vigorous and constant de- 
votion to the New Deal, made him one 
of the logical candidates to succeed 
Senator Robinson. In the past his 
oratorical manner has been flamboy- 
ant, his speeches long and impassion- 
ed. These days, however, respons 
bility is cooling his style and shorten- 
ing his sentences. As majority leader, 
he will do more listening than talking. 

At 59, and in robust health, Alben 
Barkley is ready for his new task. He 
believes profoundly in what the New 
Deal -is attempting to accomplish. 
Furthermore, he is popular among his 
Congressional colleagues, and he his 
the full-hearted support of the Presi- 
dent. He has come a long way from 
the backwoods youth who rode a mule 
through the Kentucky hinterland. 
Tenacity and hard work have broug!t 
him this far. On the threshhold of 
further political endeavor, if it is on! 
by hard, persistent plugging, he wi!! 
fill the shoes left vacant by the death 
of Senator Robinson. 
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the New Deal itself. Barkley was re- 
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Failures Down 


Ever since 1894, when bankruptcy 
figures were first compiled for the 
nation, the number of business fail- 
ures has been a sensitive barometer 
of American economic climate, 

With this in mind, industrialists 
looked hopefully ahead last week after 
scanning the current report of Dun & 
Bradstreet, Inc., authoritative business 
analysts. The report showed that fail- 
ures for 1937 were likely to fall below 
any year since 1919, which was the 
best ever recorded. Bankruptcies for 
the first half of this year totaled 4,462 
as against 5,314 for the same six 
months of 1936. If the present rate 
continues, failures for the year may 
be under 8,500, contrasted with 9,185 
in 1936. Only the 1919 figure of 6,451 
would better such a total. In 1932, 
worst year of the depression, the fig- 
ure rose to 31,822. 

Although “general business improve- 
ment” was given most of the credit 
for the encouraging report, some busi- 
nessmen wondered whether current 
legislation in behalf of small indus- 
tries might not have something to do 
with the improvement. They point- 
out that whereas small retailers, for 
instance, had formerly accounted for 
70 per cent of the failures, the pro- 
portion this year had sunk to less 
than 60 per cent. 





Air Industry's Future 


An airplane manufacturer and an 
airplane designer gazed ahead last 
week and beheld startingly different 
prospects for the aviation industry. 

The manufacturer was C. G. Taylor, 
president of the Taylor Young Air- 
plane Company. He predicted that 
private flying, already increasing by 
leaps and bounds, would soon come 
into its own, As proof, the manufac- 
turer pointed out that production of 
popular-priced planes in 1936 topped 
that of 1935 by 100 per cent. Because 
57 per cent of all planes produced in 
America in the first three months of 
1937 were light civil aircraft, Taylor 
prophesied that this year’s output of 
‘popular-priced” planes would again 
double the figure of the preceding year. 

Igor Sikorsky, world-famous air- 
plane designer whose clippers are to- 
day plying both Atlantic and Pacific 
airways, in an interview with The As- 
sociated Press presented different 
ideas. He thought that widespread 
popular flying would not be possible 
for at least 15 years. His main argu- 
ment was that the present necessity 
for using airports to begin and end 
nearly all flights would prove an ef- 
fective damper on mass production of 
private planes. “Where would the auto 
industry be today,” he asked, “if driv- 
ers had to go to an auto port...” 

To this debate, others added finan- 
cial considerations. Although the air- 





plane industry will probably reach a 
$100,000,000 production figure this 
year, planes are still expensive. The 
cheapest light models-sell for $1,470 at 
the factory. They can be bought on 
credit for about $500 down and $20 
or $25 a week. Add to the initial cost 
such items as $200 a year for gas and 
oil, $250 annually for hangar rent and 
heavy depreciation expenses, and a 
year’s flying would cost about $2,500. 


Bright Farm Skies 


As summer turned the halfway mark 
last week, the American farmer look- 
ed ahead to the brightest future in 
many years. Wheat and corn crops 
promised to be the fattest since 1929, 
but special circumstances seemed 
likely to counteract the usual price- 
depressing effect of bumper crops. 
The hog crop was small, but for those 


who had pigs to sell, prices were high, | 


For these three major farm commodi- 
ties, the outlook was this: 

@ Private grain dealers were proph- 
esying that the next estimates of the 
U. S. wheat crop would place it above 
last month’s 882,000,000-bushel guess 
of the Department of Agriculture 
(PATHFINDER, July 17). Although 
the prospect of the largest crop in 
eight years had already driven wheat 
prices down to about $1.20 a bushel, 
experts remembered that the price in 
1931 had been about $1 
Furthermore, it was pointed out that 


a bushel. | 


the price of U. S. wheat last week was | 


the lowest in the entire world. For 
this reason, and because the crop is 
of fine quality many believed that 
100,000,000 bushels or more might 
be sold abroad, thus relieving some- 
what the low domestic prices. 


@ Excellent growing conditions led | 


to unofficial predictions of a 3,000,- | 


(00,000-bushel corn crop this year. 
This prospect forced prices down 


steadily to about $1.02 a bushel. How- | 


ever, with cattle selling for $16 a head, 


hogs for $13 and sheep for $12, it was | 


expected that an even larger propor- 


tion of the corn crop than usual would | 


be used to fatten the large numbers of 
animals now being raised. About 85 
per cent is generally held for feeding. 


@ Hog prices touched an 11-year | 





high of $13 in Chicago stockyards dur- | 


ing the week. The steep price was 
obviously the result of the scanty hog 
crops of the past two years, and not 
many farmers were able to cash in on 
the offer. It was generally forecast 
that the unusually large number of 
young pigs now on farms, plumped up 
on the heavy corn crop, would be 
rushed to market in time to take ad- 
vantage of the attractive meat prices. 
OO oo 
Briefs 


q The air-conditioning industry is 
threatening water supplies in many 
large American cities, the Department 
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of Commerce reported last week. In 
at least 38 cities with over 100,000 
population, steps have already been 
taken to curtail water-supplied air- 
conditioning machinery. The report 
stated that such machinery now in 
use «requires more than 700 billion 
gallons of water a year, or 100 gallons 
per horsepower unit per minute, 

@ Utah farmers are worried about 
the fickleness of ladybugs. Some of 
the farmers clubbed together and 
bought 10,000,000 of the insects for 
$1,000 to combat aphids destroying the 
Utah pea crop. Now the ladybugs are 
wandering off to work on the crops 
of farmers who didn’t enter the 
agreement. 

@ Whiskey production last June 
dropped 29 per cent below the figure 
for June, 1936, the sharpest decline 
since repeal, the U. S. Treasury re- 
vealed last week. Production for June 
this year was 15,975,000 gallons as 
against 22,638,928 gallons in 1936. The 
reduction put total output for the first 
six months of 1937 at 105,345,800 gal- 
lons, 17 per cent less than during the 
similar period a year ago. Completed 
programs of laying down stocks for 
aging was thought to be the cause of 
the slump. Whiskey consumption for 
June was up 5 per cent over the same 
month in 1936. 
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CAPITAL CHAT 


NE girl came in her Easter outfit, 

complete to veil, gloves and high 
heels. Two men showed up in white 
linen suits. 

So now the manual of the Wander- 
birds Hiking Club, Inc., says firmly: 
“Please wear low heeled, comfortable 
shoes and some kind of slacks or 
breeches.” 

The Wanderbirds of Washington 
take their hiking seriously, going in 
for canteens and barbed wire fences, 
boots and jodphurs, They are the 
spiritual descendants of a club called 
the Wanderlusters’ which boasted a 
large membership about six years ago. 

Remembering that the ’Lustefs soon 
became a lonely hearts society and 
sank in the social eddy, the ’Birds are 
careful to tend to their hiking. They 
have a formal banquet once a year, a 
dance at Hallowe’en and an occasional 
moonlight boat ride, but every Sunday, 
rain or shine, the year around, they 
hike an average of seven or eight miles. 
In summer they stop to plunge in local 
swimming holes. In winter they cook 
steaks, 

The outfit’s Daniel Boone is 78-year- 
old Dr. Henry N, Stokes, social work- 
er and chemist. When Dr. Stokes, a 
former University of Chicago profes- 
sor and chemist for the United States 
Geological Survey, is not editing a 
paper in behalf of prison reform, he is 
out with his Scout knife on the lookout 
for new Wanderbird trails. Official 
club naturalist is Dr. Titus Ulke, min- 
ing engineer, zoologist and botanist. 
Charles B. Thomas, a government 
printing office employee, is president. 

The club was founded three years 
ago last February. For a year the 
Washington Post ran weekly maps of 
the itinerary. Now the club’s pub- 
licity chairman, a comely brunette 
named Rose Marie Petta who on week- 
days is secretary to a Social Security 
Board official, has to plead with papers 
to get her notices printed. The Times 
is the most obliging, but many Wan- 
derbirds object to buying a Hearst 
paper. Miss Petta doesn’t know what 
to do about it. 

As one of the original six Wander- 
birds, Miss Petta has seen the club 
grow to a mailing membership of 400. 
On beach trips, 150 turn out. Usually 
there are 50 or 60. Most of them are 
young government employees brought 
to Washington by the New Deal. They 
welcome the chance to make friends 
and walk off that six-day-a-week desk- 
chair spread. For a while most Wan- 
derbirds were women, but now there 
are about aS many men. Candid 
cameramen have a special Saturday 
afternoon hike. 

After the experience with the Easter 
outfit, Miss Petta was convinced that 
many people don’t know what hiking 
is. In the club manual, which she 
edits, she is specific about things like 
poison ivy and ticks. 

“Upon arriving home after a hike, 
immediately examine yourself to see 
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Dr. Stokes Is the Daniel Boone 


if any ticks have attached themselves, 
says the manual. “They have little, 
flat, round, black bodies, with fou: 
tiny feet ...it is best to be safe. 
Remove them immediately.” 


* * a 


Mud and Wings: Washington is a 
city built neither on rock nor on sand 
but on soft, oozy mud. Pennsylvania 
Avenue was once a creek. Below the 
National Archives Building, pumps 
labor night and day to suck up sub- 
surface moisture. To form founda- 
tions for public buidings, immense 
piles have been hammered into the 

, earth, 

For this reason Washington’s air- 
port on the south bank of the Potoma: 
has never been an ideal landing-place. 
It is barely half a mile long. It turns 
to mush whenever rain swells the 
Potomac. Bounded on two sides by 
railroad tracks, it has only one run- 
way of adequate length and across 
that runs a bumpy trail called Mili- 
tary Road used as a shortcut by cars 


and pedestrians despite “Danger” 
signs. 
While the nation’s airliners hav: 


been growing to 40-passenger di- 
mensions, Washington’s airport has 
stayed small and soggy. On July & 
airline pilots served 60-day notice: 
unless something were done to make 
the ground safe for modern, high- 
speed planes, they would refuse to 
land on it. 

Several days after the ultimatum the 
District Airport Commission, headed 
by Senator King of Utah, recommend- 
ed mapping a model airport at Camp 
Springs, Md. A few Congressmen 
pointed out that to taxi from Camp 
Springs to the Capitol would require 
almost as much time as to fly from 
Philadelphia to Washington. A retired 
Naval lieutenant suggested roofing th: 
railroad yards of northeast Washing 
ton with elevated runways. 

Busy with the Supreme Court debat: 
the Senate delayed action. Meanwhile 
airliners have permission to use Boll- 
ing Field, army aerodrome, “in emer- 
gencies.” Literally wrung from th¢ 
river, Bolling Field was laid out when 
mud dredged from the Anacostia’s 
channel was spread out over neighbor- 
ing flats, 
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~~ SCHOOLS 
St. Mary’s Sold 


More than one American college, 
struggling to survive the post-war de- 
pression of the early 1920s, hit upon 
an unexpected gold mine in its foot- 
ball team. All through the last decade, 
gate receipts from “gridiron classics” 
not only paid for all other sports in 
many schools but also _ buttressed 
scanty academic budgets. 

Probably no college made a more 
spectacular success of its football, 
financially as well as athletically, than 
little St. Mary’s College of Oakland, 
Cal. An old diocesan school made 
over into a college in 1868 by the 
Brothers of the Ghristian Schools, a 
Roman Catholic lay brotherhood, the 

stitution was practically unknown 
outside of California until about 1921. 
Then a new coach from Notre Dame 

med Edward Patrick (“Slip”) Madi- 
san developed from St. Mary’s 380 
students a powerful football team and 
took it barnstorming around the na- 
tion. The green-panted, violet-jersey- 
ed “Galloping Gaels” won steadily. 

As the Gaels’ fame spread, gate re- 
ceipts swelled St. Mary’s once-deplet- 
ed coffers. For years the institution 
prospered. But by last week, St. 
Mary’s football-founded prosperity 
had crumbled away, and the school’s 
very existence was in the balance. 

The trouble started with a $1,500,000 
bond issue floated in 1928 to build the 
college a new home. In 1934, $1,370,- 
500 of the bonds were still unredeem- 
ed. The same year, the school default- 
ed.on its interest payments. Five 
bondholders formed a committee and 
appointed their own comptroller to 
regulate academic finances. When the 
omptroller reported last fall that 
chool authorities had refused to open 
the college’s athletic accounts to him, 
the committee demanded foreclosure. 

Last fortnight, St. Mary’s was final- 

knocked down to two San Francisco 

wyers named Levin and Groezinger. 
he purchase price—$411,150—repre- 

‘nted an investment of about 30 cents 
n the dollar. In a brief statement, 
the buyers denied they were acting 
for the bondholders’ committee. They 

iid they had bought the college “‘sim- 
ply as an investment,’ and gave no 

idication of what they expected to 
do with it. While Californians de- 
bated the future of their most famous 
littke college, fans all over the nation 

aited to hear whether “Slip” Madi- 
an’s Gaels would ever gallop again. 
$2 —__ 


Mickey in School 


New 
ig the second and third grades next 











ill have a treat awaiting them. Among | 


he old familiar figures they will meet 


n their reading classes will be a new- | 
He is Walt Disney’s world- | 


omer, 
amous Mickey Mouse. 


Mickey’s debut in schoolbook form 
ollowed a decision of Dr, Harold G. | 


York school children enter- 





Pictures Inc. 


Disney & Mickey: The Mouse Wilt Educate 


Campbell, New York Superintendent 
of Schools. Last week, presses were 
turning out a 102-page book brightly il- 
lustrated with 60 four-color pictures 
by Disney. The book will go on the 
recommended elementary reading lists. 
Commenting on the innovation, Dr. 
Campbell pointed out that Mickey had 
long ago gripped the imagination of 
sckwolchildren. Because of, this, he 
thinks Mickey will improve interest 
in rading in the schools next year. 
_—_— eo 


Briefs 


@ A man who can (1) direct an 
orchestra, (2) coach athletic teams, 
(3) talk and understand Spanish, (4) 
act as Boy Scout sponsor, and (5) 
supervise student teachers has a job 
waiting for him. Harry E, Elder, 
placement bureau director for the 
State Teachers’ College at Terre Haute, 
Ind., has an application from a school 
in the Southwest for such a teacher. 
Elder thinks he will “have to look 
around a bit.” 

@ The 150 students of St. Anthony’s 
kindergarten in Wilmington, Del., 
liked their class so much they refused 
to hear of a summer vacation. Last 
fortnight, after their teacher had sent 
them home, they picketed the rectory 
of the church that runs the school. 
The pastor, the Rev. Edward F. Con- 
lin, called a picnic-conference, finally 
reached a settlement calling for a 7%4- 
hour day Tuesdays and Thursdays, a 
3-hour session other days. 
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For constipation, you can’t beat good old fashioned, 
pleasant tasting Lane’s-'Tea. Made from selected herbs, 
Contains no harmful drugs. Easy to use. Simply brew the 
leaves like ordinary tea. Lane's Tea acts directly on the 
colon, aiding the muscular activity of the bowels and flush- 
ing out dangerous poisons. 
z= All we ask is that you try Lane’s Tea at our expense. 

Write a postcard for FREE 10-day treatment. 
LANE’S TEA, 154 North St., LeRoy, N.Y. 
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port of the further | New Food Element 
wonders of Vitamin 
B—how tts addition 


to the diet restores color to the hair, and 
how appetite is greatly increased by it. 
This very vitamin is now obtainable in 
concentrated form under the name B.7, 
Made entirely from the heart of wheat— 
no added ingredients of any kind—B.7 has 
a very pleasant taste. Just eat a table- 
spoonful or more daily and your whole 
body responds to its benefits. B.7 im- 
proves digestion, nourishes the nerve tis- 
sues, promotes restful sleep, and invigor- 
ates the sexual system. 


Mail $1 at once for post- 
paid box of B.7—ad- 
dress “Dept. 100, Park 
& Smith, 151 West 40th 
Street, New York.” Mon- 
ey back unless you are 
delighted with the re- 
sults. 
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faction guaranteed. Send NOW. Half sizes 14% to 

17 in. neck. Colors, Silver Grey or Leather Tah. State 
size and color. If no color is given we ship grey. 


Jim Brown, Dept. 4171 Cleveland, Obio 
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sleeve fac: 
nbreakable 





THE PHILOSOPHY 
OF PERSONAL INFLUENCE 


Learn at home to banish fear and bad habits; 
drive away worry. To improve your memory. To 
win friendship and love. To develop magnetism 


and will-power and realise your ambitions. Learn 
how to put yourself to sleep any hour, day or night. 
Our free book “The Philosophy of Personal 
Influence’’ tells you how to acquire these powers 
and better your condition in life. Endorsed by 
ministers, lawyers, doctors and others high in 
Society. This books helps everybody; costs noth- 
ing. Write today for your copy. Put a 5c stamp 
on your letter. 


PARIS COLLEGE OF PSYCHOLOGY 
(Dept. 106 B), 7 Rue Auber, PARIS (IXe), France 


$9 5 of f/m. 


Buy your next car with $25 less cash by re- 
newing the upholstery on your “trade-in” 
with FABRITE, the new quick-cleaning treat- 
ment used by leading auto dealers. Send 
$1.00 for guaranteed treatment with simple 
directions. FABRITE PRODUCTS, Desk 8B, 





1008 S. Hanover St., Baltimore, Md. 







Wie FREE SUIT: 


GIVEN YOU AS ABONUS 


got to-Measure Suit FREE as 

away! Wear! itt Show friends how to save up to 

. Take orders. Make to $7 per suit includin suit 
of cost plus Cash Brery suit « auy 


ete te ae y fon tee 
fie lies to namber o: Bones Bots. gree you. 
Troveline Case r* ) + 


©. K. TAILORING CO co... Inc., 
325 S$. Market St., Dept. 38, Chicago, tl. 


LL ALL FLIES 


Placed here. Fly 
anyw Daisy 












150 De Kalb Ave.,B’kiyn,N.Y. 


DAISY FLY KILLER 


i  —— 








NAMES 


Radio violinist DAVID RUBINOFF 
was sworn in last week as mayor of 
Fiddletown, Cal., a town named in 
the gold rush era when a cloudburst 
struck it as its early settlers fiddled 
for rain. 





. * 7 


Celebrating his 81st birthday at Mal- 
vern, England, GEORGE BERNARD 
SHAW, wit, playwright and Irish dean 
of English letters, grudgingly conced- 
ed that he felt “all right—for my age.” 


* * . 


Before an audience of 500 persons in 
Baltimore, Md., the Rev. R. ANDER- 
SON JARDINE, the “poor man’s par- 
son” who married the Duke and 
Duchess of Windsor, attacked former 
British Prime Minister Stanley Bald- 
win, “a grandmotherly person,” and 
the Archbishop of Canterbury, “an 
ecclesiastical cad,” as partners in “a 
politico-religious conspiracy” to make 
the former British monarch “a puppet, 
not a power, a machine, not a man.” 
“What did Canterbury do?” asked the 
parson. “He kicked the man when he 
was down. This despicable prelate 
forgot the first laws of Christianity.” 


7 « o 


Clutching the coat-tails of screen 
star ROBERT TAYLOR as she follow- 
ed him through a crowd in Hollywood 
to see herself in a movie preview, 
actress BARBARA STANWYCK was 
mistaken for an autograph seeker and 
severely manhandled by a_ studio 
policeman. Hostilities were terminat- 
ed when Taylor shouted at the police- 
man: “I'll push you in the jaw.” 

Writing a newspaper story in Tokyo 
on Premier Prince Fumimaro Konoye’s 
maiden speech to the Japanese par- 
liament, Prince FUMITAKA KONOYE, 
junior and golf captain-elect of Prince- 
ton University, Princeton, N. J., re- 
gretfully declared: “It may be impo- 
lite to say so, but father’s.speech 
failed to impress me.” 


. * * 


In Hollywood, HENRY T. MORGEN- 
THAU, JR., Secretary of the Treasury, 
lunched with child actress SHIRLEY 
TEMPLE, then journeyed to San 
Pedro, Cal., and sailed with his family 
for a vacation trip to Honolulu, 
Hawaii. 

After 20 years of service in the De- 
partment of Justice J. EDGAR HOOV- 
ER, chief of the Federal Bureau of 
Investigation, was honored by a gift 
from his 850 employees of a white 
gold badge designating him G-Man 
Number One. 

Dr. TYLER DENNETT, recently re- 
signed president of Williams College 
(PATHFINDER, July 31), paused at 
Hague, N. Y., for recollection of the 
methods he introduced at the Williams- 
town, Mass., institution: “First, we 
had to solve the problem of what I 
called ‘prolonged infancy’. Boys were 





~ Pathfinde: 


nursed and nursed all through thei: 
pre-college and college days. The 
were turned out unprepared to mee: 
a modern world , . . I preached ‘bloo 
and iron’. We made it tough for them 
which most young men don’t like.” 


TECHNOLOGY— 


(Continued from page 3) 





a higher output quota, making the hir- 
ing of new workers unnecessary. Thu 
a number of eligibles who have neve: 
had jobs may be said to be tech- 
nologically unemployed. 

One industry may tend to supplant 
another, as in the case of the new, 
artificial rayon industry and the old, 
natural fiber textile plants. In each 
case, the amount of technological un- 
employment is incalculable. 

But there is no doubt that such un- 
employment does exist, and in larg 
quantity. Before the National R« 
9% es Committee was appointed, D: 
F. C, Mills of the National Bureau < 
sh onomic Research made a study « 
the separation of workers from indu 
try. In the period of 1923 to 1929, h 
found that “every two years, one in- 
dividual worker in 20 was forced to 
seek employment in a new industry. 
Because the ’20s were a time durin 
which the general employment lev: 
rose, nearly all of this constant dis- 
location (about 1,000,000 workers a 
year) was undoubtedly due to tech- 
nological improvements which replac 
ed many men by few machines. 

Also, because the employment level! 
was rising, it could be concluded that 
new inventions, as well as eliminating 
jobs, created more than enough new 
ones to take care of discharged work- 
ers. But the fact stood that even dur- 
ing boom days, many thousands of la 
borers, skilled and unskilled, were un- 
employed for periods which cost the: 
months of pay and years_of saving 

INVENTION LAG: Various influ 
ences kept the dislocations caused b) 
technology from being even greate: 
All tended to slow up the time between 
practicalization of an invention and 
its general adoption. 

First was the natural tendency o! 
human beings to oppose change. The 
telegraph, the telephone, the radio, 
the oil-burner, were all laughed a! 

Industry, with a large stake in ma 
chinery and equipment which would 
be rendered obsolete by adoption o! 
new inventions, has -been opposed to 
change. Telephone companies have 
clung stubbornly to the old, two- 
handed type of set and still charge 
almost prohibitive fees for the instal- 
lation of the new, French type ’phone. 
In 1937, the Federal Communications 
Commission declared that the Bel! 
Telephone System suppressed 3,400 
unused patents in order to forestal 
competition. 

Resistance to technological improve 
ment on the grounds that it causes 
unemployment is an old cause for th: 
slow adoption of inventions. In th« 
late 16th century, the Council of th: 
city of Danzig ordered strangled th: 
inventor of a machine which would 
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Pictures Inc. 


The Rust Cotton Picker Causes Worry 


weave four to six pieces of cloth at 
once, lest his invention reduce many 
workers to beggary. Not many years 
ago, the United States Senate had a 
new dial telephone system removed, 
largely from a feeling that it would 
cause the dismissal of too many 
switchboard operators. When the Rust 
brothers announced the perfection of 
their cotton picker, which in a 7%- 
hour day can pick as much cotton as 
| man can gather in five weeks, they 
purposely limited its use to one region 
in Mississippi (although no limit has 
been placed on its export to Soviet 
Russia). 

All these factors have tended to 
lessen the impact of technological 
mprovements in American life. But 
Rust cotton pickers, suddenly loosed 
on Dixie fields, might cause catastro- 
phe to Southern labor. Other inven- 
tions not now in use might entirely 
upset governmental institutions and 
ocial forms. 

FUTURE: What can be done today 
to prevent dislocations tomorrow? Be- 
cause of invention lag, the Subcom- 
mittee on Technology thought that 
present inventions neglected by in- 
dustry might be sought out, and their 
effects predicted. So reasoning, they 
took a cautious peek into the next 
20 years. 

In a look at various specific indus- 
tries, the subcommittee saw possible 
trouble ahead for the farms. Accord- 
ing to its report, poor farmers who 
vere unable to buy machinery to keep 
ip with the first technological ad- 
vanees will fall farther and farther 
behind, with a widening gap between 
he general well-being of agricultural- 
sts who were abreast of the times 
ind those who were not. The prob- 
em of farm tenancy will be aggravat- 
ed, possibly to a point of catastrophe. 
But the subcommittee also pointed out 
that the increased use of cooperatives 
might enable the small farmer to com- 
pete with the big one. In repard to 
other industries, Dr. Ogburn’s com- 
mittee declared that: 





@ Mineral industries are being forc- 
ed by dwindling deposits to go deeper 
underground to produce oil, coal and 
other fuels. By about 1950, a perma- 
nent rise in the prices of these com- 
modities may be expected because 
producing them will be more costly. 

q@ Transportation has _ already 
reached a high peak of development. 
Passenger traffic may increase, but 
freight traffic will not. The distribu- 
tion and ownership of automobiles 
will keep on at its present phenome- 
nal increase rate. Privately-owned 
trucks will challenge freight-carry- 
ing railroads with increasing success. 
Airplane services will expand. 

G@ Power is a commodity which the 
United States has in more quantity 
than any other country in the world. 
Consumption of power, particularly of 
electricity, will vastly increase. The 
growing use of airplanes will make 
telegraph poles a hazard and unsight- 
ly transmission limes will be driven 
underground. 

@ Communications may be affect- 
ed by fantastic developments already 
presaged by the sending of photo- 
graphs by telephone and radio. 

@ Chemical industries will see mi- 
racles, too, and will expand remark- 
ably, particularly in the manufacture 
of materials which counterfeit those 
of nature. 

q Electrical goods manufacturers 
may well be bewildered by the versa- 
tility of the current which their de- 
vices utilize. But electricity definite- 
ly may be expected to provide more 
light and power for rural areas, to 
light highways in growing measure, 
and, by means of air-conditioning, to 
provide man with a steady climate, 
invariable from day to night and from 
season to season. 

@ Metallurgy will proceed with no 
boom in the extraction of metals in 
sight. New alloys, light and strong, 
will come into increasing use. 

g Construction industries have suf- 
fered badly from the effects of the 
depression and may continue to suffer. 

In this vast field of inspection, the 
Subcommittee on Technology saw 
specters as well as wonders. These it 
lumped into 13 inventions and develop- 
ments which it recommended for fur- 
ther study, so that their possible im- 
plications for labor and society might 
be better measured, Their list in- 
cluded: 

(1) Synthetic rubber, more expen- 
sive than the natural product, but 
sufficiently superior to it to justify 
prediction of increasing large-scale 
production. 

(2) Automobile trailers, whose use 
for homes will not expand to nearly 
so great an extent as has been popu- 
larly predicted. 

(3) Plastics, which have unlimited 
possibility for the future. In recent 
years they have tended to displace 
hard rubber and celluloid. No imme- 
diate limit is seen to their present use 
in competition with wood, metal and 
pottery products. 

(4) Cheap, artificial 


(Continued on page 24) 
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Treatment on 


EY FREE Trial 


If you suffer from dim or blurred vision, granulated 
or inflamed lids, spots, scums, smarting, burning or 
watering—just your name and address will bring you, 
all charges prepaid, a $1 Treatment of Dr. DePew’s 
Famous Eye Pre&cription. No matter how long you 
have suffered or where you live in U. S., try this 
treatment without risk. If completely satisfied you 
may send $1, otherwise your report cancels charge. 
Write The DePew Chemica] Co. Dept. 804-N, 2417 
Linwood, Kansas City, Mo. 


| Free! What Is Your Birthdate? Free! 


NORVELL, Famous Hollywood Astrologer offers you a sample Ae- 
trology reading FREE! Send birthdate, pened, oalt addrenned en- 
velope to N ELL, Box 989, Dept. X 2, LYWOOD, CALIF. 


HELP 
KIDNEYS PASS 
3 LBS. A DAY 


| Doctors say your kidneys contain 15 miles of tiny 
tubes or filters which help to purify the blood and 
keep you healthy. Most people pass about 3 pints a 
day or about 3 pounds of waste. 

requent or scanty passages with smarting and 

burning shows there may be something wrong with 
your kidneys or bladder. 

An excess of acids or poisons in your blood, when 

| due to functional kidney disorders, may be the cause 
of nagging backache, rheumatic pains, lumbago, leg 
pains, loss of pep and energy, getting up nights, 
swelling, puffiness under the eyes, headaches and 
dizziness, _ 

Don't wait! Ask your d ist for Doan’s Pills, 
used successfully by millions for over 40 yeats. They 
give happy relief and will help the 15 miles of kidne 
tubes flush out poisonous waste from your blood. 
Get Doan's Pills. 


Vigor—or No Pay 

Now science has combined the act- 
tive strength of animal] glands in 
Vitagland. This treatment rejuve- 


nates the prostate so that you have 
the strength and desires of youth. 
FREE 'TRIAL—Try medica) sci- 
ence’s newest contribution Send 
$1.00 (balance $1.00 collect C. O. D.) 
on absolute guarantee that you 
regain virile manhood or money 
refunded. 


Physicians Supply Labs., Box 125, 247 Park Ave., New York City 


| NEW EASY WAY TO BETTER JOBS—GOOD PAY! 
'e furnish dozens of items of HPectrical Basie 
ment to train you by alshop 
dolF ies tor Bost end foil detalle. 
lor ul ° 
City ELECTRIC INSTITUTE, Inc. 




















Dept. 187-K, Hinsdale, lilinols 


High School Course 


Many Finish in 2 Years 


Go as rapidly as your time and abilities permit. Equivalent to rest- 
dent schoo! worl repares for entrance to college Standard H.8. 
texts supplied. ph for H. S. subjects already 
comp! » a legis t 


CIVIL, SERVICE 








» HC-41, Drexel at 58th, Chicage 
LUABLE INFORMATION FRE 
COLUMBIAN CORRESPONDENCE COLLEGE, 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 
. @ Spend 12 weeks in Coyne Shope 


TRAIN e 
etry 
Stach RR 


my 
| CS eee Steen €7-69, Chicago, tl. 





START 


$1260 to $2100 Year 


ee meses” Denke, Rechoter Wx 
e . T, . . 
| Gut Bendy Sirs: Rush to me without charge, 
Immediately S (1) 32-page book with list of many 
U. 8S. Government Big Pay Depend- 
able Jobs. (2) Tell me how to get 
one of these jobs. 


Common edu- 
cation usually 


| sufficient 
PUGS cocd decccdcoccccccccescososecss 
Mail Coupon / 
CORA BETO, .£ AGGIE  coccccccecccccsccccccccccesese 
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ate ALTer-tive fog 


Supplies the Ca/cium Your Body Needs 


NATURE’S sunswe TONIC 


Will not toma 
GETABOTILE TODAY pad SisT's 





WAKE UP YOUR 
LIVER BILE- 


Without Calomel—And You'll Jump Out 
of Bed in the Morning Rarin’ to Go 


The liver should pour out two pounds of liquid 
bile into your bowels daily. If this bile is not 
flowing freely, your food doesn’t digest. It just 
decays in the bowels. Gas bloats up your stomach. 
You get constipated. Your whole system is poi- 
soned and you feel sour, sunk and the world 
looks punk, 

Laxatives are only makeshifts. A mere bowel 
movement doesn’t get at the cause. It takes those 
good, old Carter’s Little Liver Pills to get these 
two pounds of bile flowing freely and make you 
feel “up and up.” Harmless, gentle, yet amazing 
in making bile flow freely. Ask for Carter’s Little 
Liver Pills by name. Stubbornly ae eae 
else, 25c at all drug stores. | C.M.Co. 


SKIN TROUBLE 


If you have a skin trouble that 

qi) aq = A, (2) oozes or 

scales, ts better then worse, 
let us send you a FREE EST of the one thing 
found best by our Medical Advisor, Dr. Cannaday, 
who has specialized on Eczema alone, for over 
35 years, treating thousands. It is by far the 
best he has found for the above conditions, and is 
usually mild, clean and comforting, no more visi- 
ble than water. You, too, may find your “‘first 
real night’s rest." Write today, a postal will 
do. Satisfaction guaranteed. 


DR. J. E. CANNADAY CO., 941 Park Square, 
Sedalia, Mo. 









N le Watch or Ajoren’ 

OYook for Ky aéy 8 

UD ve or8 

— BOS HeRaliot THO- 

LENE Ointment at 250 ea. 
Order the 8 you prefer. 


ROSEBUD PERFUME CO, Gs 107, Wooossord, MARYLAND 


RHEUMATISM! 


If you want to y peaity. tr try to get at your 
Rheumatism—Neuritis—aArthritis—Sciatica— 
Lumbago you must first get rid of some of 
the old and false beliefs about them! 

Read the Book that is helping thousands— 
“The inner Mysteries of Rheumatism—Ar- 
thritis.” In simple words this helpful Book 
reveals startling, proven facts that every suf- 
ferer should know! 

The 9th edition is Just off the press and a 
free copy will be mailed without obligation 
to any sufferer sending their address prompt- 
ly to the author, H. P. Clearwater, Ph. D., 
209-M Street, Hallowell, Maine. 


ae ASTHMA 
I today. Sat wn 
SIDNEY, OHIO 


W. K. STERLINE, 817 Ohio Ave., 








An Enlarged, inflamed or Faulty 
Prostate Gland very often causes 
Lameback, Frequent Night Ris- 
ing, Leg Pains, Pelvic Pains, Lost 
Vigor, Insomnia, Etc. Many phy- 
Siclans endorse massage as a safe 
effective treatment. (See Refer- 
ence Book of the Medical Sci- 


ences, Vol vit, 3rd edition). Use 
“PROSAGER,” a new invention 
which enables any man to mas- 

e his Prostate Gland in the 


br ines at f ay -y fi tt Rs 
rings relief w e first treat- 
DR. W. D. SMITH ment and must help or it costs you 
INVENTOR nothing. No Drugs or Electricity. 
Free Booklet Explains Trial Offer 
Write MIDWEST PROCDUTS Co., 
B-921, KALAMAZOO, MICH. 
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PASTIME and LUCIDS 





Strength Test 


Wherever young people gather there 
are usually boasts of physical prow- 
ess. To test the strength of some 
self-appointed Samson, there are two 
clever stunts that even weaklings 
may propose. 

The first of these is to place the 
index finger of your right hand along 
the bridge of your nose. Then chal- 
lenge any “strong man” among the 
erowd to pull it away by steady pull- 
ing, without jerking. While the self- 
styled Samson may huff and puff like 
the big, bad wolf, and drag you 
around, he just can’t pull your finger 
away from your nose. 

A similar, yet more difficult assign- 
ment for the boaster is to place your 
right hand on the top of your head 
and challenge him to lift it off. The 
same rule, no jerking but steady lift- 
ing, holds good in this case. You may 
be pulled around a bit, but you will 
have no difficulty keeping your hand 


on top of your head. Try it. 
ooo 


Balancing Stunt 


There are hundreds of clever and 
novel stunts and tricks, which if prac- 
ticed until they are mastered, will 
make anyone a popular performer. 
Most of these tricks and stunts can be 
performed with the everyday utensils 
found in most homes, And that fact 
is what makes them really more en- 
tertaining. 

A simple, yet effective trick is to 
balance an egg and two forks on the 
edge of an 
ordimary 
milk bottle 
as shownin 
the accom- 
panying 
sketch. The 
forks are 
pushed in 
either side 
of a cork, the cork rested on the egg 
and the point of the egg placed on 
the edge of the milk bottle where they 
all balance. Some performers are so 
good at this stunt that they can make 
the forks swing round and round 
slowly. 





How It’s Done 





Brain Teaser 


If the prige of admission to a motion 
picture house is raised by 10 per cent 
and, as a consequence, the attendance 
falls 10 per cent, will the receipts 
rise or fall and by how much per 
cent? 

Answer to Last Week’s—The num- 
ber so formed is 32,547,891. 


ae 


Smiles 


Boogy—Did I tell you about the 
awful fright I got on my wedding day? 
Woogy—Shame on you. No man 
ought to speak that way about his wife. 





Mrs. Youngbride (tearfully)—By : 
way you treat me, anyone would think tha: 
I’m nothing but the cook in this family. 

Hubby—Not after the first meal, th: 
nwouldn’t. 


Butcher—Did that beef liver I se 
over to your house last week do f 
the whole family? 

Bjones—Very nearly. The doctor 
still calling. 








Boxer—Did you hear the latest? I’ 
going to be married August 9. 

Manager—Are you? Who’s you 
opponent? 





Mrs. Wimpus—I understand that i: 
stead of the word “obey,” the ne\ 
wedding pledge for the bride is “to 
love, cherish and inspire.” 

Wimpus—yYes, and to have it righ! 
for the groom, it should be “to lov: 
nourish and perspire.” 





Waitress—May I take your orde: 
sir? 

Ogdonelle—Yes, two hard boiled 
eggs and a kind word, 

Waitress (returning in five min- 
utes)—Here are the eggs. 

Ogdonelle—That’s fine. 
about the kind word? 

Waitress (whispering)—Don’t eat 
the eggs. 


Now what 





Merchant Crabshaw—Are you stil! 
bothered by those relatives of yours 
who used to come out from town to 
eat a big Sunday dinner and never 
invited you to their apartment in re- 
turn? 


Farmer Corntassel—Nope, they fi- 


nally took the hint. 
Crabshaw—What in the world did 
you say to them? 
Corntassel—We didn’t say anything 
out of the way, but my wife served 
sponge cake every time they came. 


CUT THIS OUT! 


Here is a full or part-time 
job that will pay you well. 
We need livewire, responsi- 
ble men and women as Sub- 


scription Representatives in 
all states. Write at once for 
free particulars. If experi- 
enced, describe fully. Address 


Circulation Manager 


PATHFINDER, Washington, D.C. | 
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OFPORTUNITIES 


werk Spe grosuable fe basinesg at 
it freed by more thas 
toterested readers 





AGENTS WANTED 





MAKE UP TO $100 and more selling marvelous 21- 

folder $1 Christmas assortment. 100% profit. 
Bonuses. Gorgeous Gift Wrapping, Etching, Every- 
day, Humorous, Religious boxes. Personals. No ex- 
perience necessary. Write for 21-box on approval. 
Chilton Greetings, 179 Lincoln, Dept. 71, Boston, Mass. 


BOTH MEN AND WOMEN to represent Pathfinder, 
part or full time. If experienced so state. Address: 
Pathfinder, Washington, D. C. 


CORRESPONDENCE COURSES 


USED CORRESPONDENCE COURSES AND BOOKS 
Sold, Rented, Exchanged. Bargain Catalog Free. 
(Courses Bought). Lee Mountain, Pisgah, Ala. 


FEMALE HELP WANTED 


ADDRESS—MAIL POSTCARDS. Earnings mailed 
weekly. Everything furnished. Full Details Free. 
Write Dorothea Cosmetics, (P) Hynes, Calif. 


IF YOU AGREE TO SHOW THEM to friends, I'll 

send you two actual samples amazing Snag- Proofed 
Silk Hosiery and show you how to earn up to $22 a 
week. American Mills, Dept. W-44, Indianapolis. 


$8 TO $12 WEEKLY—Address and mail free samples 
for national Advertiser. Free details. Harbor Mer- 
chandise Co., 100-B Park, Hartford, Conn. 


ADDRESS POSTCARDS FOR US, everythin: - supplied. 

We pay weekly. Particulars Free. Write May's 

Cosmetics, University Station (A), Tucson, Arizona. 
FROG RAISING 


RAISE FROGS! We Buy! Small ~ pond “starts you. 
Free Book. American Frog Canning (145-R) New- 
Orleans, Louisiana. 
































MEDICAL Leta Sime 
WEAK GLAND REMEDY—Vitality Restored—write 
to-day for ‘‘True-story’’ and money back offer. 
‘Vita-life’’ Laboratory Products, Hollywood, Calif. 


FIRE BURNS, SUNBURN; instant relief with Oilo- 
salina. 60 cents. Stanton, Methodist Building, 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 


PATENT ATTORNEYS 


PATENT YOUR IDEA—Write immediately for two 
free books, ‘‘Patent Protection’’ and “‘When and 
How to Sell an Invention.’’ Fully explain many in- 
rene points to inventors and illustrate important 
mechanical principles. With books we also send ‘‘Evi- 
dence of Invention”’ form. Prompt service, reasonable 
fees, thirty-six years’ experience. Avoid risk of delay. 
Address: Victor J. Evans & Co., Registered Patent At- 
torneys, 906-J Victor Building, Washington, D. C. 


INVENTORS—Write for New Free Book, ‘Patent 

Guide for the Inventor” and ‘‘Record of Invention”’ 
form. No charge for preliminary information. Clar- 
ence A. O’Brien & Hyman Berman, Registered Patent 
Attorneys, 698-K Adams Building, Washington, D. C. 


PHOTO FINISHING 


IMMEDIATE SERVICE! NO DELAY! Roll developed, 

printed, and two professional] enlargements, one 
tinted enlargement, or six reprints, for 25c coin. 
Reprints 3c each. The Photo Mill, Box 629-H, Min- 
neapolis, Minn. 


ROLL DEVELOPED and 8 beautiful Velox glossy 
prints 25c coin or stamps. Reprints 3c each. Foto- 
print Service, Box A, Roanoke, Virginia. 


ROLL DEVELOPED, ° Eight Guaranteed Prints, Two 

Beautiful Professional Doubleweight Enlargements 
25c. Very quick service. Expert workmanship. Per- 
fect Film Service, LaCrosse, Wis. 


TWO BEAUTIFUL Portrait Type Double “Weight en- 
largements, otek eacantens never-fade prints each 
roll 25c. Dubuque Im Service, Dubuque, Iowa. 


TWO BEAUTIFUL Professional Double Weight En- 
largements and eight lifetime prints, 25c. Reprints 
3c. Mays Photo Shop, LaCrosse, Wis. 


RADIO FILM COMPANY, LaCrosse, Wisconsin. Lat- 
est in Photo Finishing. Eight guaranteed prints — 
two enlargements 25c. 


ROLL DEVELOPED, 8 Sparkling Prints 15¢. . 8x10 En- 
largement 25c. Court Photo, West Salem, Wis. 


SALESMEN WANTED _ 


CASH INCOME WEEKLY FOR SALESMEN—Spare 

or Pull time. Many make $50.00 or more in a week 
selling Highest Quality Stark Trees, Shrubs, Roses, 
ete. Healthful outdoor work. Write Quick for Free 
Sales Making Outfit and Weekly Income Plan. No 
Cash or Experience needed» If you can’t sell, Buy 
Stark Trees. Largest Nurseries in World. Nearly 125 
Years Old. Write For Catalog. Stark Nurseries, 
Box C-2608, Louisiana, Mo. 


IMMEDIATE OPENINGS for ambitious men! Wear, 

introduce “‘Pairbanks’’ tailored-to-measure clothes, 
make up to $10 in a day. Experience unnecessary. 
Bonus Suit offer. Low prices. Quick sales. Free out- 
fit. Permanent! Fairbanks Company, 2346-A Wa- 
bansia. Chicago. 


SONG POEMS WANTED 
































WANTED ORIGINAL POEMS, SONGS for “Immedi- 
ate consideration. Send poems to Columbian Music 


Publishers Ltd., Dept. 5, Toronto, Can. 
TOBACCO 
LOOK! Milder golden yellow smoking or rich ripe 
chewing, four pounds, guaranteed and postpaid, 
$1.00. Riverside Ranch, 121, Hazel, Kentucky. 
WRITERS—SONGS—POEMS 
SONGWRITERS: Send for Free Rhyming Dictionary 
and Writers’ Guide. MMM Publishers, 633 Studio 
Bldg., Portland, Ore. 

















IF YOU NEED EXTRA MONEY 


Write at once for free details of our ~ offer 


t time subscription workers. 
PATHFINDER - WASHINGTON. D. C. 








READERS WRITE 


(Continued from page 2) 





of wages established in all like industries 
that would obliterate the advantages one 
manufacturer may now have over another, 

H. B. Potts 
Byesville, Ohio. 


On Birth Control 


In the July 10 issue there is a lady, 
writing from Wisconsin and airing her 
rights about birth control, who irritates 
me very much. Being Irish, I feel I must 
explode. 

I would like to ask her, and all the oth- 
ers who are opposed to birth control, just 
how they would attempt to care for all 
the deformed, imbecilic babies that are 
born through relationships that God and 
society do not. uphold? 

Would it be more religious to have 
these innocent children turned loose in 
society unable to carry on the respon- 
sibilities that each individual must bear? 

C. E. Collins 
Spring Valley, Ohio. 

In regard to the letter on birth control 
by E. R. Bradley in the issue of July 10, 
I think every intelligent person will agree 
with what the writer said, But what can 
be done about it? It takes a senator or a 
representative with unusual courage to in- 
troduce a bill of that kind. Furthermore, 
it would meet church opposition. 

S. Andersen 
Geyserville, Cal. 
aa . . 

The total number of births in 1935 was 
2,260,000 and the number of deaths 1,460,- 
000, leaving a natural increase of 800,000. 
But the decrease in births and the in- 
crease of deaths total 70,000 and are 
expected to equalize deaths and births at 
about 1,700,000 by 1946. 

Therefore, race suicide is not only 
immoral but also opposed to the best 
interests of the nation. A decrease in 
population is bound to reduce business, 
particularly in a country where produc- 
tion has been keyed to the limit by means 
of installment selling, high-pressure sales- 
manship and advertising .. . 

R. B. Stillwell 
Overland, Mo. 

Herbert Spencer wrote that the poten- 
tial parents’ education means a _ better 
grade of world citizens, for, what the 
parents are when a child is conceived, 
what the child will be. All people should 
be educated in birth control if we wish to 
bring the world back again to the place 
where the Lord pronounced it “good.” 

Mrs. Maria E. Bowman 
Walnut Park, Cal. 
. . . 

-.- « Of course eVeryone believes that 
those contemplating marriage should be 
physically and mentally compatible, but 
when it comes to suggesting sterilization, 
those who advocate it should be declared 
a public nuisance . 

J. M. Vaden 
Halls, Tenn, 

* ° ° 
hope PATHFINDER with its large 
circulation among intelligent readers will 
defend birth control. It can do a splendid 
service by trying to break down the pres- 
ent religious prejudice against it. 
John D. Palmer 
Warrenton, N. C. 


[PATHFINDER neither defends nor opposes birth 
control. It attempts merely to give objective reports 
ef developments affecting it. In a forthcomi — 
bls 8 Population trends will be discussed at lengt 
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No JOKE To BE : DEAF 


—Every deaf person kno that— 

“a. Mr. Way made himself hear his watch tick after 

- deaf for twenty-five years, with his Arti- 

Ear Sree. —e wore them day and night. 
They stopped his head 


| noises. They are invisible 
oa nowires 

~~ teries. Write for 
. TRUE STORY. Also 
[7 \, booklet on Deafness. 





rtifictal Ear Drum 
THE WAY COMPANY 


724 McKerchey Bldg. Detroit, Michigan 


st PROSTATE 
“ DISEASE 


Don’t Guess—Send for our FREE BOOKLET 
“Facts About Prostate Disease.”’ 


For years—Men from every 
walk of Life — ministers, 
merchants, doctors, farmers, 
railroad men, and lawyers 
from every state of the 
Union have been treated 
for Prostate Diseases in 
Milford, Kansas. 


FREE BOOKLET Pacts 


Including diagrams, illustrations, pictures of 
our modern sanitarium, and valuable infor- 
mation about prostate disease. Address 


MILFORD SANITARIUM 
Dept. B. MILFORD, KANSAS 








HAY FEVER 


SUFFERERS GET QUICK RELIEF 
Valuable Free Booklet tells all about discovery of simple 
inexpensive New treatmentfor Hay Fever or Sinus trouble ; 
shows how to treat yourself at home for one cent per treat- 
ment. Satisfaction guaranteed or no r- Quick, sure 
relief. Why suffer? Write for free booklet today 


iam@ai4m SYNAL LABORATORIES, Dept.! 
stele). a ae 42 E. Pearson St., Chicago, Il. 
annem 


$3.50 Truss FREE 22" 


now or ever— you get this truss just for trying s 
newer rupture me which gives instant relief 
in most cases. Doctor's Invention—entirely different. 
No leg straps, elastic belt or cruel springs. 

not gouge or eolenge ot Eliminates severe 
pressure. Holds Rupture UP and IN. Cannot 
slip. Easy to wear. Comfortable. No harness. Method 
sent on 80 Days Trial with FREE Truss. Write 


E 0. KOCH, 9071 Koch Bidg., 2906 Main St., Kansas City, Ma. 


TopScratching 


“PStueve ITCHING SKIN Quickly 


Even the most stubborn itching of eczema, blotches, 
pimples, athlete’s foot, rashes and other externally 
caused skin eruptions, uickly yields to cooling, anti- 
septic, liquid D.D RESCRIPTION, Dr. nis” 
original formula. nal te and stainless. Soothes the 
irritation and quickly stops the most intense itching. 
A 35c trial bottle, at al stores, proves it—or 
your money back. Ask fo. D .D. PRESCRIPTION. 


i DONT BE CUT 
| f Until You Try This 
Wonderful Treatment 


for pile suffering, If you have piles in 
any form write for a FREE sample of 
Page’s Pile Tablets and you will bless 
the day that you read this. Write today. &. R. 
Page Co., 300-B50 Page Bidg., Marshall, Mich. 


AMPLES OF REMARK. 
FREE ABLE TREATMENT FOR 


Stomach Ulcers 


(Due to Gastric Hyper-Acidity) 


H. H. Bromiley, of Rut- 
land, Vt., writes: “I saf- 
fered for 10 years with 
acid-stomach trouble. Doc- 
tors all told me I had ul- 
cers and would have to 
diet the rest of my life. 
Before taking your treéat- 
ment I weighed 143 
and could eat —s but 
soft foods and milk. Now, 
after taking Von's Tab- 
lets, I weigh 171 pounds, 
can eat most anything 
and feel perfectly well.” If you suffer from indi- 
gestion, gastritis, heartburn, bloating or any other 
stomach trouble induced by gastric hyperacidity, you, 
too, should receive quick relief. Send at once for 
FREE Samples of this wonderful treatment. A 
free Booklet is included. Write 
PHILADELPHIA YON CO., Dept. 75828 
Fox Bidg., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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TECHNOLOGY— 


(Continued from page 21) 


woolen-like fibers produced from cel- 
lulose. They are regarded as both a 
boon and a bogey because they will 
seriously affect cotton and woolen 
markets at the same time as they cause 
increased production of textiles. 

(5) Pre-fabricated houses, made in 
factories. Their immediate, wide- 
spread adoption, which would disem- 
ploy architects and workmen, is not 
likely. 

(6) Air-conditioning, an industry 
which is likely to expand rapidly, 
creating new jobs without threaten- 
ing the old. 

(7) Extraction of gasoline from 
coal instead of oil. This process has 
been undeservedly neglected in the 
United States, which seems to have 
plenty of oil but does not realize that 
the supply may be exhausted with 
shocking suddenness, 

(8) Steep-flight airplanes such as 
autogiros and helicopters, which can 
ascend and descend almost vertically 
and in limited spaces. They are just 
coming out of the experimental stage 


and such “air flivvers” will probably 


not be made available to the public 
for a long time. 

(9) Tray agriculture, by which 
vegetables (but few grains) can be 
grown in chemically treated tanks of 
water better than they can in soil. 
“Hydropony,” as it is called, is still 
experimental, but may become a se- 
rious influence on agriculture in the 
future. 

The most fearsome bogey covered.ia 
the technology report was the mechan- 
ical cotton picker invented by brothers 
John D. and Mack Rust of Tennessee. 
Their patent from the Federal govern- 
ment was nearly the thousandth of its 
kind issued, their device perhaps the 
first practical one to be registered. 
If the Rust cotton-picker should 
prove to be practical, it may eventu- 
ally throw as many as 6,750,000 South- 


ern tenant farmers onto a human junk 
heap. In the opinion of technologists, 
“Further reassurance” was wanted 
that such a machine “will be a bless- 
ing, not a curse, to mankind.” 

Another. bogey was found in the 
photo-electric cell, an innocent-look- 
ing apparatus, which, unlike any other 
industrial invention of man, can see. 
Listed by the committee were 142 dif- 
ferent uses to which it might be put, 
including the sorting of defective 
manufactured articles from good ones 
im the factory, discarding products 
which have been improperly labeled, 
Opening doors, directing traffic and 
guarding properties from intrusion 
or burglary by alarm systems. At a 
conservative estimate, the committee 
reported, the photo-electric cell could 
replace 250,000 and perhaps 1,000,000 
workers all over the country, 

Two other devices involve a prob- 
lem of a different kind, Television 
images, transmitted through the me- 
dium of radio circuits, have been 
known for at Ieast 10 years. Now, ac- 
eording to technologists, television 
only needs backers with courage and 
money to secure adoption by the pub- 
lic. Approaching a similar ‘state is 
the science of facsimile transmission, 
which could radio-print newspapers 
and propaganda in subscribers’ homes. 
With the radio and the moving picture 
already powerful conveyors of ideas, 
and with two similarly powerful agen- 
cies about to be added to the list, Dr. 
Ogburn’s committee paused to ask a 
question about national policy: “What 
ideas, whose ideas, shall be mass- 
communicated? Who shall control 
television?” 

In a larger sense, the committee had 
asked another, more important ques- 
tion: “Who shall control technology?” 
New inventions appearing without 
warning, can throw many thousands 
of laborers out of work. New indus- 
tries can starve the old, new materials 
render traditional ones obsolete. 

The inventions of the past 35 years 





Pictures Inc. 
Who Will Control the Influence of Such Things as This Big Television Transmitter? 
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Ickes Could Promise No Peace Ahead 


in the United States have done much 
to turn the country’s population from 
the country to the city, have broad- 
ened narrow thinking to a cosmopoli- 
tan view Of life, have carved deep 
lines of transformation over the whole 
face of the nation. The inventions of 
the next 20 years may do even more. 
If present trends continue, Americans 
may conceivably find themselves in a 
noiseless, smokeless and climateless 
world. They may also find part of 
their number in a migrating clan with 
a wanderiag sickness—technological- 
ly unemployed workers, sinking lower 
and lower in social levels because 
old skills’ are useless in industrie: 
which utilize only new ones, Whol: 
fields of endeavor may be wiped out, 
great avenues to employment closed. 

To foresee and forestall such dis- 
astrous effects of technology on Amer- 
ican society, the National Resources 
Committee examined the report of its 
Subcommittee on Technology, then 
made several recommendations. First 
and most important was for the crea- 
tion of a permanent National Resourc- 
es Board’‘to help streamline Federal 
policies to the requirements of a new 
and faster machine age. Second was 
for immediate study of the subcominit- 
tee’s 13 “disturbing” inventions. Third 
was for the creation of a joint com- 
mittee from several major Federal! 
departments to transmit predictions 
of technelogical change to workers 
and industries most likely to be af- 
fected. 

How further to deal with technologi- 
cal progress was a vastly complex 
problem which Harold Ickes, Chair- 
man of the Resources Committee and 
Secretary of the Interior, was glad to 
leave for the future. But that such 2 
problem and the compelling need fo: 
eavee it would exist permanently, h« 
eft no doubt. When he turned his 
subcommittee’s report over to the 
President, with it went the solemn 
and somewhat terrifying assurance 
that for workers, industries and the 
institutions which govern them, tech- 
nology gave “no evidence whatever 
of a changeless peace ahead.” 








